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The title-page of Gammer Gurton’s Needle says it was ‘‘ Played 
on / Stage, not longe / ago in Chri- / stes / Colledge in Cam- 
bridge. / Made by Mr. S. Mr. of Art.’’ The colophon bears the 
date / 1575. There is a gap in the records of the Stationers Company 
between 1571 and 1576, but most scholars assume that the Dyccon 
of Bedlam entered by Colwell in 1562-63 is essentially the same 
play. It is also generally supposed, from a reference to the king 
(V, 2), that the play was composed before the death of Edward VI. 

When John S. Farmer edited the play in 1906, he made an ex- 
cellent summary of the controversy regarding its authorship.t He 
drew heavily on the critical study by Henry Bradley, published 
some three years before, in Professor Gayley’s Representative Eng- 
lish Comedies. Bradley had come to the following conclusion. 

As no evidence to the contrary has been found, it appears highly probable 
that the ‘‘Mr. S.’’ of Gammer Gurtons Nedle was William Stevenson, Fellow 
of Christ’s College from 1559 to 1561. It is further probable that he is ident- 
ical with the person of the same name who was Fellow of the college from 1551 


to 1554, and who appears in the bursar’s accounts as the author of a play 
acted in the year 1553-54.2 


Farmer was reluctant to accept the ascription of the play to Steven- 
son on the evidence offered by Bradley: ‘‘The Date and Author- 
ship of Gamm@ Gurton’s Needle have always been moot points; 
and, notwithstanding recent research, these questions cannot, even 
yet, be said to be definitely settled.’’** There the matter has stood 
for some thirty years, during which time ‘‘no evidence to the con- 
trary has been found,’’ and the general tendency has been to accept 





1John 8. Farmer, Anonymous Plays, 3rd Series (1906), pp. 267-271. 
2Charles Mills Gayley, Representative English Comedies (1903), p. 198. 
8Farmer, op. cit., p. 267. 
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Bradley’s conclusion. It is the purpose of this paper to review 
briefly the earlier ascriptions, to re-examine the case for Stevenson, 
and to present evidence ‘‘to the contrary.’’ 

Isaac Reed, in his enlarged edition of Baker’s Biographia Dra- 
matica (1782), ascribed the play to John Still, afterwards Bishop 
of Oxford. This asecription was made on the false assumptions that 
the author must necessarily be M.A. of Christ’s College and that 
Still was the only Master of that college living in 1567, in which 
year Reed found record of a play, the latest recorded before 1575. 
The ease for Still was adequately disposed of in 1896 by Professor 
Charles Hunter Ross, whose arguments against Still’s authorship 
have been so widely accepted and summarized as to need no repeti- 
tion here.* 

The neat disposal which Professor Ross made of the case for 
John Still makes impressive his own conclusion regarding the 
authorship: ‘‘I conclude that, while the evidence is perhaps not 
strong enough to declare positively that he wrote the play, yet there 
is a strong probability that John Bridges was the author of ‘‘Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle.’’> All the evidence in favor of the author- 
ship of Bridges is contemporary. Harington testifies he was known 
as a poet as well as a theologian.* The first mention of Bridges as 
the author of our play is to be found in Martin Marprelate’s Epistle 
to the Terrible Priests of the Confocation House (1588). The 
pamphleteer addresses Bridges thus: 

You have bin a worthy writer, as they say, of a long time; your first book 
was a proper enterlude, called Gammar Gurtons Needle. But I think that this 
trifle, which sheweth the author to have had some witte and invention in him, 
was none of your doing, because your books seeme to procede from the braynes 
of a woodcocke, as having neither wit nor learning.? 

In the second pamphlet, the Epitome, Martin makes further al- 
lusions to Bridges’ authorship of the play, encouraged perhaps by 
the fact that the opposition did not see fit to deny the charge.’ It 
should be remembered that Martin’s chief object was to mar the 
prelate. There are other reasons than the correctness of Martin’s 
ascription of the play to Bridges which might explain why, so far 


Charles Hunter Ross, ‘‘The Authorship of ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ ’’ 
Anglia, x1x (1896), pp. 297-318. Cf. Farmer, pp. 269-271; Gayley, pp. 200-202; 
F. 8S. Boas, Uniwersity Drama im the Tudor Age (1914), p. 81. 


5Ross, op. cit., p. 318. 

6John Harington, Nugae Antiquae, I, p. 201. 
TWilliam Pierce, The Marprelate Tracts (1911), p. 33. 
8Ibid., pp. 140, 167. 
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as we know, the charge of authorship was not denied. Perhaps the 
attribution was considered so absurd as to need no denial. Perhaps 
it was unwise to join battle on the issue of Bridges’ early writing. 
Perhaps it was felt that Martin had himself disposed of the charge 
by his insinuation that Bridges could not have written the play. 
Or perhaps Bridges was sufficiently flattered by the ascription to 
let it pass undenied. Certainly, scholars should be very cautious 
about accepting as valid evidence the heated charges and counter- 
charges bandied about in religious and political controversy. 

That Bridges was a member of Pembroke and not of Christ’s 
College is but a minor objection to the ascription of the play to him, 
and is adequately answered by Professor Boas. 


While most College plays, apart from revivals of classical or humanist 
dramas, were written by members of the societies in whose halis they were 
performed, there are exceptions. Thus when Thomas Legge was Master of 
Gonville and Caius, his Richardus Tertius was performed at St. John’s. Pem- 
broke does not seem to have been a centre of theatrical activity, and a member 
of that College who had written a play might well have had it performed at 
Christ’s. Bridges’s period of residence after proceeding B. A. in 1556 (M. A. 
in 1560) accords well with the entry of Colwell’s license for printing Dyccon 
of Bedlam in 1562-3.9 


That Bridges was B. A. in 1556 and M. A. in 1560 does not accord 
very well with the internal evidence (V, 2) that the play was com- 
posed before the death of Edward in 1553. 

That Bridges did not have an initial S in his name seems but a 
slight objection to those who trust Martin Marprelate. Professor 
Ross sought to avoid the question by asking several other questions. 

.. may not this be taken as a blind or a mistake? Is it not possible that 
in those days of poor printing and many typographical errors an 8 might be 
easily mistaken for a B? As Professor B. L. Gildersleeve very ingeniously 
suggested to me, the S may have been used as a blind, because it is the sound 
of the last syllable of Bridges’ name. Is it right to hang all the question of 


authorship on a single initial, when all the weight of evidence is against the 
authorship of any one whose name begins with S710 


It will be remembered that Ross wrote before the evidence in favor 
of William Stevenson was brought to light, but Professor Boas, in 
rejecting the claims made for Stevenson, uses the same arguments.”! 
As to the possibility of error in mistaking a B for an S, not much 
can be said. There is, however, slight probability. There is little 
reason to think the printer did not know whose work he was print- 


®Boas, op. cit., p. 85. 
10Ross, op. cit., p. 318. 
110p. cit., p. 84. 
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ing. In view of the importance of the title-page and the care exer- 
cised in its composition, it is doubtful if such an error would have 
gone unchecked. Thomas Colwell was not a notoriously careless 
printer. If, moreover, the S was used as a blind ‘‘ because it is the 
sound of the last syllable of Bridges’ name,’’ why was use made of 
such a transparent blind? If, after his ordination, Bridges did not 
wish his name to appear on the title-page of so free-spoken a comedy, 
why did he use the initial of one of his play-writing contemporaries? 
Why was the play not published, as so many were, without any in- 
dication of author on the title-page? 

One of Bridges’ play-writing contemporaries, whose last name 
had the initial S, was William Stevenson, to whom Henry Bradley 
ascribed the authorship of Gammer Gurton’s Needle. It will be 
remembered that most scholars assume that the Dyccon of Bedlam, 
entered by Colwell in 1562-63, is essentially the same play. Start- 
ing with the date of 1563 as a point of departure, Bradley, with the 
assistance of Dr. Peile, worked back through the Christ’s College 
records to find mention of a play-writing Mr. S. Master of Art. In the 
bursar’s accounts for 1559-60 appeared the following note: ‘‘Spent 
at Mr. Stevenson’s plaie, 5s.’"'* Bradley assumed that the man 
referred to was William Stevenson, who matriculated as a sizar in 
November, 1546, became B. A. in 1549-50, was Fellow of Christ’s 
College from 1551 to 1554, beeame M. A. in 1553, and B. D. in 1560. 
The bursar’s accounts for Christ’s College record payments for 
plays to a Sir Stephenson from 1550-51 to 1552-53 and to a Mr. 
Stephenson in 1553-54.'* Since there was record of a Stephenson 
who served as Fellow of Christ’s from 1559 to 1561, and sinee, at 
the time Bradley wrote, there was no available record of any other 
person of that name, the assumption was reasonable that William 
Stevenson was deprived of his fellowship under Queen Mary and 
was reinstated under Elizabeth, and that the man who received 
payment for plays in the early 1550’s was the one similarly re- 
warded in 1559-60. To this conjecture Bradley added the follow- 
ing note: ‘‘If the Stevenson of 1559-61 was not identical with his 
namesake, some record of his graduations and matriculation ought 
to exist. But Dr. Peile, who has taken the trouble to search through 
the university registers for several years prior to 1559, informs me 
that no such record can be found.’’!4 


12Gayley, op. cit., p. 198. 
13Boas, op. cit., p. 82. 
14Gayley, op. cit., p. 198. 
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Bradley wrote in 1903. By 1910, Dr. Peile found the record he 
had sought for Bradley.1> One Richard Stevenson proceeded B. A. 
in 1557-58 and received an M. A. from Christ’s College in 1561.° 
It is very likely that he was the Stevenson who was Fellow of 
Christ’s from 1559 to 1561 and the one referred to in the bursar’s 
entry for 1559-60 ‘‘spent at Mr. Stevensonne play ...v*’’ In other 
words, the Christ’s College dramatic production of Richard Steven- 
son stands nearer, in point of time, to the 1563 Stationers Register 
entry for our play than does the work of William Stevenson a 
decade earlier. No one, however, has yet sought to establish Richard 
Stevenson as the author of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, although he 
two was evidently a ‘‘Mr. S. Mr. of Art’’ who produced a play ‘‘on 
Stage, not longe ago in Christes Colledge in Cambridge.’’ It is gen- 
erally supposed that the reference to the king (V, 2) is evidence 
that the play was composed before the death of Edward VI, which 
occurred before the probable date of Richard Stevenson’s matricu- 
lation. 

Professor Boas points out that Bradley was in error in saying 
Stevenson ‘‘appears in the bursar’s accounts as the author of a 
play acted in the year 1553-54.’’ I quote from Boas: 

Even if all the entries refer to William Stevenson, it is essential to remember 
that he appears in the accounts not as a writer, but as a presenter of plays. 
As College dramatists received no fees, bursars had no concern with them as 
such. The accounts do not prove that Stevenson ‘made’ plays, though they 
show that he was active in staging them. There is therefore not sufficient 


justification, in default of further evidence, for attributing Gammer Gurtons 
Nedle to his pen.17 


Perhaps the weaknesses in Bradley’s case for William Stevenson 
as author of Gammer Gurton’s Needle are now apparent. Even so, 
certain impressive facts remain. His last name has the initial S. 
He had an M. A. from the same college in which the play was staged. 
He was active in play production between 1551 and 1553, when it 
was still possible to order someone’s arrest ‘‘in the kings name.’’ 
No other person thus far considered as the possible author has such 
claims. 

William Stevenson’s reputation as a playwright did not, so far 
as we know, extend beyond his college. I suspect that when Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle was published there was a Master S. so well known 





9g Peile, Biographical Register of Christ’s College (1910). Cf. Boas, 
p. 82, n. 2. 


16John & J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (1927). 
170p. cit., p. 82. 
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in London that there was no doubt as to the identity of the author 
of this play. Perhaps the most widely known man connected with 
drama in the period under consideration was one Sebastian West- 
cote, Master of the Children of Paul’s. Professor Harold N. Hille- 
brand, who has brought together valuable information concerning 
Westcote, says of him: 
This man, vague as he is to us, yet looms big in the dramatic history of the 
middle sixteenth century. From this date, 1551, till his death in 1582 he pre- 
sented an almost unbroken string of plays at the court and in his playhouse. 
We know almost nothing about his plays or his means of producing them, and 
very little about the man. Yet from the length of his service as producer of 
plays, and the apparent popularity of his company at court, and from the 
mysteries attending the fate of his company after his death, he is worthy to 
be considered of importance. There is no question about the interest he in- 
spires, if only for the baffling vapors that hang round him.18 
Professor Charles W. Wallace gleaned from the Public Record Of- 
fice a list of payments for plays presented at court between the 
years 1558-1585 and found at least twenty-five payments to West- 
cote.?® 

Granting that Sebastian Westcote was a well-known producer of 
plays, is there any evidence that he was known as Master Sebastian ? 
In the many records of payment for court performances, the Treas- 
urer of the Chamber invariably gave the full name. Other records, 
however, are more illuminating. I quote them as they are given by 
Professor Hillebrand. 
From the Household Accounts of the Princess Elizabeth of the year 
1551-2: 
Paid in rewarde to the Kinges Maiesties drommer and phiphe, the xiijth of 


Februarye, xx. s.; Mr. Heywoode, xxx. s.; and to Sebastian, towardes the charge 
of the children with the carriage of the plaiers garmentes, iiij. li xix. s.20 


From Machyn’s Diary under the date August 7, 1559: 


... a playe of the chyideryn of Powlles and ther master Se(bastian), master 
Phelypes, and master Haywood. . . .21 


From a letter from Bishop Grindal to Sir William Cecil, dated 
August 12, 1563: 


My L. Rob. wrote to me earnestly for Sebastiane to whom I haue written 4a 
longe letter moche lyke an Apologie, the copy whereoff I sende you herwith.2? 


18Harold N. Hillebrand, The Child Actors (1926), pp. 117-118. 


19Charles W. Wallace, The Evolution of the English Drama up to Shakespeare 
(1912), pp. 199-225. 


20Camden Miscellany, 1, p. 37. 
21Machyn’s Diary, p. 206. 
22Lansdowne MSS. 6, no. 69. 
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From a letter from Bishop Grindal to Sir Robert Dudley: 


Being at Farnham with my Lord of Winton, I received your Lordship’s letters 
for Sebastian, who at this present standeth Excommunicate. ... 

Sebastian was complained of in my Visitation... . 

The said Sebastian being Examined by me,.... 

If Sebastian will acknowledge his Faults and amend, .. . .28 


From a bond of good behaviour signed by Westecote November 6, 
1564: 


Condicion of this obligacion is such that if the aboue bounden Sebastian West- 
cot....if the said Sebastian after ... And also if the said Sebastian (at a)ll 
times ... (wh)atsoeur they be beinge due unto the said Sebastian for his said 
roomes and offices . . . unto the said Sebastian and his assignes without let or 
denyall. . . .24 


From the Repertories of the Court of Common Council under the 
date December 8, 1575: 


... And also forasmoche as this Courte ys enformed that one Sebastian that 
wyll not commvyncate with the Church of England kepethe playes and resorte 
of the people to great gaine. . . .25 


From the Privy Council Registers, under the date December 3, 1575: 


A Lettre to the master of the Rolles and master wilson that wheare one of 
Sebastianes boyes being one of his principall plaiers is lately stolen and con- 
veyed from him They be required to examine such persons as Sebastian holdeth 
suspected and to proceade with such as be found faultie according to Lawe and 
thorder of this Realme.2¢ 


From the Revels Accounts under date of February 2, 1575: 


The ffethermaker A Cote, A hatt, & Buskins all ouer covered with ffethers of 
evilers for vanytie in sabastians playe. .. .27 


From the Revels Accounts under date of February 1, 1574: 
skynnes to furr the hoode in sabastians playe. . .28 
From the Revels Accounts: 


The ffirste of Ianuarie for cariage of A frame for master Sabastian to the 
courte. . . .29 


With such evidence from contemporary household accounts, diaries, 
personal letters, and legal documents, we can say with some confi- 


238trype, Life of Grindal, p. 77. 

24St. Paul’s Cathedral Library: A. Box 77/2059. In Child Actors, p. 326. 
25Rep. 19, fol. 18. 

26K lizabeth, 1, p. 408. 

27Feuillerat, Revels, p. 241. 

28Tbid., p. 244. 

2°Tbid., p. 298. 
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dence that Westcote was generally known as Master Sebastian, and 
hence might well be the Mr. S. of the title-page of Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle. I might add that Sebastian’s reputation, unlike Steven- 
son’s, extended beyond the confines of the university. He was well- 
known in London and at court, and a London publisher might have 
no more hesitancy in printing the work of Mr. S. than would a 
modern publisher offering that of G. B. S. or R. L. 8. 

There is a possibility that the printer did not know that Sebastian 
had another name and misread the copy. He may have had before 
him Made by Mr. S. Westcot., and may have read it Made by Mr. 8. 
Mast art., and printed it Made by Mr. S. Mr. of Art. I am assum- 
ing that the printer read Mast, which, as the ‘‘Mast Doctor Rat”’ 
(III, 3, 60) of the play testifies, was the abbreviation for Master. 
It is possible that he read exactly as he printed, We st becoming 
Mr. of, and cot, becoming art. If we had specimens of Westcote’s 
penmanship we might determine just how probable such misreading 
might be. Dr. Tannenbaum, in his Handwriting of the Renaissance, 
notes the possibility of the misreadings which I have employed 
above.°° 

If we do not accept Mr. of Art. as a misreading of Westcot, we 
are confronted by the embarrassing fact that, so far as the records 
show, neither Oxford nor Cambridge awarded the M. A. degree to 
anyone by the name of Sebastian or Westcote. This absence of 
record is not, however, conclusive evidence. The authors of Alumni 
Cantabrigienses testify to that. 

Not infrequently a candidate for orders is described as B. A. or M. A. when 
no such degree is recorded. There is no reason to suspect fraud here. The 
degree may have been conferred, and the Registrary have neglected to enter it 
in his books. But, more frequently what was meant is probably this: that 
the man had satisfied the requirements as to standing, ete., and had received 


the testamur from his College, but that owing to illness or absence had not 
been actually admitted to a degree by the University.31 


We might note further that John Heywood, twice mentioned as as- 
sociated with Westcote in dramatic production,*? was pictured in a 
contemporary wood-cut wearing the gown of a Master of Arts, al- 
though there is no academic record that he was entitled to do so. 
Both Henry Machyn and the recorder for the Revels office refer 


80Samuel A. Tannenbaum, The Handwriting of the Renaissance (1930), pp. 
27-35, 38-40, 59-61, 66-76, 108, 116-117. 

81John Venn and J. A. Venn, Alwmni Cantabrigienses (1924), xii. 

828ee above, p. 102. 
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to Westcote as ‘‘master Sebastian.’’** Whether this was a recogni- 
tion of his academic standing, or of his professional standing as 
Master of the Children of St. Paul’s, or was merely a sign of respect 
equivalent to the modern Mr. I have no way of knowing.** Suffice 
it to say that he was known as Master Sebastian. The printer, 
whether or not he knew the man, naturally supposing the master to 
be an academic title, may have sought to make his book more im- 
pressive by noting the degree on the title-page. 

Scholars who have worked thus far on the problem of authorship 
of Gammer Gurton’s Needle have been greatly handicapped by a 
complete lack of specimens of dramatic composition which might be 
used as a basis of comparison to support the claims of any one 
author. Professor Boas made an interesting attempt to show that 
A Sermon preached at Paules Crosse, dating from 1571, by John 
Bridges, is sufficiently similar to the play in ‘‘wealth of homely 
illustration and racy vernacular’’ to warrant the assumption that 
Bridges may have written the play.*® Unfortunately, by their 
very nature, homely illustration and racy vernacular are so widely 
current and in such general use that they are practically worthless 
in solving problems of this sort. 

We are fortunate in having a play which one scholar has been 
inclined to ascribe to Sebastian Westcote. In 1915 Professor Hille- 
brand put forward the theory that the Prodigality listed among the 
plays of 1567-8 was an older version of The Contention Between 
Liberality and Prodigality published in 1602, and, on the basis of 
the Revels account, was acted at court February 2, 1575.8° Pro- 
fessor Hillebrand later summarized his argument and came to cer- 
tain conclusions. 


I should be very glad to think that in the Contention Between Liberality and 
Prodigality we have a specimen of Westcote’s talents. Even granting, how- 
ever, the identification of this play with the old Prodigality, we must bear in 
mind that it has been rewritten, so that the task of estimating Westcote’s 
qualities as a playwright is difficult. But probably the main outlines were 
not much changed. The plot is woven of three strands.... Of them all, by 
far the most dramatic, vivid, and amusing is that which concerns Prodigality, 
Tenacity, and Money. Their scenes, which fill most of the play, are written 
with flavor and dash. Tenacity, despite his name, is a thick witted country 
lout, with a dialect full of v’s and ch’s, like that which was so popular in 


88See above, pp. 102, 103. 

84Many people, today, call a college faculty member Doctor or Professor, 
quite regardless of whether he has a Ph. D. or professional rank. 

85Boas, op. cit., p. 87. 

8éHarold N. Hillebrand, ‘‘Sebastian Westcote, Dramatist and Master of the 
Children of Paul’s,’’ Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xiv (1915). 
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comedies of the 60’s and which is represented in the person of Grim in Ed- 
wards’s Damon and Pythias. The character and dialect of Tenacity in them- 
selves raise a presumption that the play was first composed about the time of 
Like Will to Like, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and Damon and Pythias. 

As I have said, since we cannot tell how much alteration the play has under- 
gone in the vicissitudes of years, we are at a loss as to just how much credit we 
ought to give Westcote for his work herein. Beyond question, I think, the 
moralizing passages which engage Virtue, Equity, and Liberality come from 
the older play, but what of the remaining scenes of real life? Are they the 
additions of a later age? I do not believe they were entirely so, for that would 
mean that the old play was cut to pieces, and a new play could have been quite 
as easily written. Then, too, the popularity of the play surely depended upon 
these realistic scenes; they must have been in the original in some form, or 
else we are puzzled to account for the revivals of the play. As they stand now, 
these scenes have a continuity of treatment and theme which defies the efforts 
of the investigator to find any differences in the manner of handling them. Of 
course the old scenes may have been pruned and polished to some extent, but 
I see no reason to think that revision went further than this. The character of 
Money comes beyond doubt from the original play, and reflects a dramatic fad 
of the times. We are pretty safe in taking him as an example of Westcote’s 
best work, and that is really good.37 


So far as I know, this tentative ascription of at least parts of the 
Contention Between Inberality and Prodigality to Sebastian West- 
cote has not been questioned. A comparison drawn between this 
play and Gammer Gurton’s Needle shows some interesting similar- 
ities. 

Both plays make comic use of the southwestern rural dialect, 
which became something of a stage convention. Of all the candi- 
dates thus far brought forward to claim the authorship of Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, only one came from or lived in the southwest of 
England. Sebastian Westcote was in a better position than any 
other dramatist to exploit the rustic dialect of the southwest coun- 
ties on the London stage. He was born in the parish of Chimley in 
Devon. In his will he gave small legacies to the poor of Taunton 
in Somerset, Kingston near Taunton, and Kyrton and Chimley in 
Devon.** Sebastian certainly was thoroughly familiar with the dia- 
lect of the region. He may have spoken it or had traces of it in his 
speech. If, as I strongly suspect, he acted with the Paul’s boys, who 
were under his direction, it is easy to see how the stage convention 
became firmly established. In fact, there is a strong probability 
that Westcote may have been responsible for the introduction of the 
dialect on the stage. It appeared first, so far as I know, in the 
speeches of Ignorance in John Redford’s Wyt and Science (ce. 1530). 
Westcote, who was Redford’s sole executor and residuary legatee 
and his suecessor as master of Paul’s choir boys, was ‘‘oon of the 


87Hillebrand, Child Actors, pp. 130-131. 
88Ibid., pp. 327-330. 
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vicars of powles’’ when Redford was master.*® His native brogue 
may have suggested to Redford the comic possibilities of the south- 
western dialect, and Westeote himself may have played the role of 
Ignorance in the early production of Wyt and Science. 

The mere fact that both Gammer Gurton’s Needle and Liberality 
and Prodigality feature comic characters who use a conventional 
dialect is not, in itself, especially significant, but when we find 
phraseological and structural as well as dialect parallels, we have 
occasion to pause. In seeking the favor of Diccon, who promises to 
find the needle, Hodge makes the following all-inclusive promises: 

Chyll runne, chyll ryde, chyll dygge, chyl delue, 
chill toyle, chill trudge, shalt see; 
Chill hold, chil drawe, chil pull, chill pynche, 
chill kneele on my bare knee; 
Chill serape ... (etc.) (II 1. 55-57)40 
In Liberality and Prodigality, Tenacity, in a song contest, addresses 
Prodigality as follows: 


Whilst thou dost spend with friend and foe, 

At home che hold the plough by’ th taile; 

Che dig, che delue, che zet, che zow, 

Che mow, che reape, che ply my flaile. (I, iiii, 447-450) 41 
Even granting the alliterative inevitability of dig and delve, we 
cannot but be impressed by the similarity in the patterns in which 
they appear. 

One of the high lights of the action in Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
comes at the end of Act IV, scene 4, when Diccon, having made 
sure of the reception, induces Doctor Rat to climb into or up to an 
opening in the house of Dame Chat, where he is severely beaten by 
the occupants. Doctor Rat finally escapes and vows vengeance on 
Diccon. We find very similar action in Liberality and Prodigality, 
in the same place in the play, namely Act IV, scene 4, and motivated 
by a character called Dick Dicer. (Diccon is the older form of 
Dick.) Prodigality is trying to gain possession of Money, the son 
of Fortune. Dick urges him to climb into a window and kidnap 
Money. Prodigality climbs up to the window, where ‘‘Fortune 
claps a halter about his neck, he breaketh the halter & falles.’’ He 
vows vengeance on Dick. It seems obvious that we have here not 
only similarity in dramatic composition and conception but also a 
similarity in staging which brings the two plays together. 


389A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama (1926), p. 55. 
40J. Q. Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas (1924). 
41Malone Society Reprint (1913). 
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Before going into further detail regarding the probable Westcote 
authorship of both plays, it might be well to recall Professor Hille- 
brand’s comment on Liberality and Prodigality that ‘‘we are at a 
loss as to just how much credit we ought to give Westcote for his 
work herein.’’ There are, obviously, several different styles of 
writing in the play. Whether these indicate versatility of a single 
author, collaboration of several authors, or the accretion of later 
material may be difficult to determine. Undoubtedly the play has 
been subject to alteration and addition. We need to consider the 
possibility of collaboration. On at least two occasions, Sebastian 
Westcote worked with John Heywood in the production of plays. 
We might, therefore, examine the two plays for evidence of West- 
cote’s possible collaboration with Heywood in dramatic composition. 

It will be remembered that the contention between Liberality and 
Prodigality is for the possession or control of Money. There is, 
moreover, a third ‘contender, one Tenacity, who speaks the south- 
western dialect, and who plays a more active part than does Liberal- 
ity. It is Tenacity who first controls Money, giving him so little 
exercise that he becomes fat and helpless. Then Prodigality gains 
possession, and the last act opens with a scene in which Money falls 
exhausted from over exercise. When Money is finally rescued (Act 
V, scene iv) and is handed over to Liberality, the following dialogue 
emphasizes the basic conflict in the play. 

Lib. What, Mony? how come you to be so fat and foggy? 
Mony. Surely, sir, by the old chuffe, that miser Tenacity. 
Lib. How so? 
Money. He would neuer let me abroad to goe, 
But locke me vp in coffers, or in bags bound me fast, 
That like a Bore in a stie, he fed me at last. 
Thus Tenacitie did spoile me, for want of exercise: 
But Prodigalitie, cleane contrarywise, 


Did tosse me, and fleece me, so bare and so thinne, 
That he left nothing on me, but very bone and skinne. 


Lib. Well, Money, will you bide with him that can deuise, 
To rid you and keepe you from these extremities? 

Money. Who is that? 

Lib. Euen my selfe, Liberalitie. 


Money. Sir, I like you well, and therefore willingly, 
I am contented with you to remaine, 
So as you protect me from the other twaine. 


Lib. I warrant thee. 
First, from thy bands Lle set thee free, 
And after, thy sickness cured shall be. 
Money. Thanks and obedience I yeeld, & vow to Liberalitie. 
Exit. (1179-1200) 


42See above, p. 102. 
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In The fifth hundred of Epygrams. Inuented and made by John 
Heywood (1562) we find the following item (No. 70) : 

‘How Money is Made Lame.’’ 

‘*Money, with covetousness, thou dost rest so 

That lack of use doth lame thee: thou canst not go; 

With prodigality thou trudgest so fast 

That excess of too much exercise doth lame thee at last. 

These two being lame lets of extremities, 

Where wouldst thou be ’lotted to be from both these?’’ 

‘*With liberality would I be the mean.’’ 

‘*With liberality? nay, he is gone clean.’’43 


There can be little doubt but that there is some connection be- 
tween the play ascribed to Westcote and the epigram by his friend 
Heywood. Which came first is a puzzling problem. The cynical 
ending of the epigram may suggest that it followed the play. It 
will be observed that the more accurate name, Covetousness, is used 
instead of the riming Tenacity of the play. Whether the name was 
changed in the play to get the rime, or was changed in the epigram 
to achieve greater clarity, I hesitate to guess. If the play came 
first it must have been written before 1562. If the epigram was 
written first it may be said to contain the germinal idea of the play. 
This, in itself, is not absolute proof that Heywood himself developed 
the idea, although the undeniably Heywoodian style of parts of 
the play most strongly suggests that. Prodigality is a typically 
Heywoodian clown in the tradition of the Poticary, No Lover Nor 
Loved, and Meryreporte. Since this figure is the one constant 
factor in all of Heywood’s plays, I suspect that Heywood, long 
known as a clown, played the réle. It will be remembered that the 
play produced at court during the Christmas festivities of 1567-8 
was called Prodigality. 

It is impossible in this paper to go into further detail regarding 
the authorship and date of The Contention Between Liberality and 
Prodigality. J have thus far shown the possibility that Westcote 
and Heywood collaborated in its composition and presentation. I 
have also shown that, despite the fact that one play is a broad farce 
and the other a morality, there are interesting similarities between 
Liberality and Prodigality and Gammer Gurton’s Needle. These 
similarities seem to me to support Professor Hillebrand’s ascription 
of the former play to Sebastian Westcote, and to strengthen my 
claim that the ‘‘Mr. S.’’ who ‘‘made’’ the later play was Master 
Sebastian. One question remains to be answered. Did Heywood 





“8Farmer, Proverbs, p. 255. 
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collaborate with Westeote in the composition of Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle? 

It seems to me that the Heywood hand is more evident in Gam- 
mer Gurton than in Liberality and Prodigality. Scholars have long 
recognized the Heywoodian qualities in the play. Bradley said 
‘‘its literary ancestry, so far as it has any, is mainly to be traced 
through John Heywood’s interludes to the farces of the fifteenth- 
century mysteries. ...’’** Certainly Diceon the Bedlam, like Prodi- 
gality, is a typically Heywoodian clown, and I consider it more 
than a coincidence that this play, like the other, was first recorded 
with the name of this clown character as the title. I suspect that 
the genius of Heywood as author and actor put a stamp of identi- 
fication on the two plays. 

One could draw up an impressive array of tricks and phrases 
which characterize the known work of Heywood and which are to 
be found in Gammer Gurton’s Needle.*® There are, moreover, the 
general Heywoodian qualities of rough and tumble comedy, homely 
realism, salty satire, and bawdy humor. Boas, not suspecting Hey- 
wood of actual authorship, makes the following comment on the 
author of Gammer Gurton’s Needle: 

. . it will be seen that the playwright was complete master of his material, 
and that to Heywood’s gift of genre-painting he united powers of plot-con- 


struction within the limits of the Unities which he must have learnt from the 
classical dramatists. 

Whoever he was, and at whatever date he wrote, the atmosphere that he 
creates throughout is that of an isolated village in the pre-Reformation 


period.46 


It was, perhaps, the Heywoodian bawdiness of the play which in- 
duced Ward to view it with some disdain. 

. it has been not unjustly remarked, that the song in praise of ale, which 
is still occasionally heard in convivial spheres (‘Back and syde go bare, go 
bare,’ &.), is the best thing in the play. It is, however, merely an adaptation 
of an older original. (See Warton, iv. 159) 47 

The song to which Ward referred is, indeed, the work of an ae- 
complished literary craftsman. John Heywood’s Ballad Against 
Slander and Detraction is written in the same verse form, and, al- 


44Gayley, op. cit., p. 202. 

45It is impossible, within the limits of this paper, to go into detail citing 
parallels. Eventually, in a study of the work of John Heywood, I hope to 
present such evidence more fully. 

460p. cit., p. 73. 

474A. W. Ward, History of English Dramatic Literature (1899), 1, 261. 
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though sober in tone, shows an equal skill in versification.** I do 
not believe it has ever been pointed out that ‘‘Back and syde go 
bare, go bare,’’ perhaps in the older and better form, fits perfectly 
into Heywood’s play The Four P P. From that play I quote the 
‘‘build-up’’ for a song which does not appear, and add the last 
stanza and chorus of the older version of ‘‘Back and syde go bare, 
go bare’’ as given by Bradley in an appendix to his edition of 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle. The italics in the dialogue and song are 
mine. 


POTYCARY. Then tell me thys: be ye perfyt in drynkynge? 
PEDLER. Perfyt in drynkynge as may be wysht by thynkyng! 
POTYCARY. Then after your drynkyng, how? fall ye to wynkyng? 
PEDLER. Syr, after drynkynge, whyle the shot is tynkynge, 
Some hedes be swynking, but myne wyl be synkynge, 
And vpon drynkynge myne eyse wyll be pynkynge, 
For wynkynge to drynkynge is always lynkynge. 
POTYCARY. Then drynke and slepe ye can well do. 
But, yf ye were desyred therto, 
I pray you, tell me, can you synge? 
PEDLER. Syr, I haue some syght in syngynge. 


POTYCARY. Leue of thys curyosytie; 
And who that lyste, synge after me! 
(301-321) 49 
Here they synge. 


They that do dryncke tylle they nodde and wyncke, 

Even as good fellowes shulde do, 

They shall notte mysse to have the blysse 

That good ale hathe browghte them to. 

And all poore soules that skoure blacke bolles, 

And them hath lustely trowlde, 

God save the lyves of them and ther wyves, 

Wether they be yonge or olde! 50 
Back and syde goo bare, goo bare; 
Bothe hande and fote goo colde; 
But, belly, God sende the good ale inoughe, 
Whether hyt be newe or olde.51 


Even granting that, as the Pedler says, ‘‘wynkynge to drynkynge is 
always lynkynge,’’ I think we have sufficient reason to ascribe the 
song to John Heywood. 

Although it was the primary purpose of this investigation to 
determine the identity of Mr. S., it has been impossible to do so 


48Farmer, Proverbs, pp. 305-309. 

49Adams, Pre-Shakespearean Drama, p. 371. 
50Gayley, op. cit., p. 261. 

51Ibid., p. 259. 
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without bringing Heywood into the picture alongside Sebastian 
Westcote.*? Why, if they collaborated in the composition of Gam. 
mer Gurton’s Needle, was Heywood not given some credit on the 
title-page of the 1575 edition of the play? Until quite recently it 
was generally believed that Heywood died at Malines, or Mechlin, 
in 1565.5 This opinion was held by Anthony a Wood, Fuller, 
Warton, Chalmers, Swoboda, and others. Although Heywood was 
not dead, he might as well have been for all the claim he could 
make to property and plays in England. He had fled the country 
on July 20, 1564. He became a Catholic exile, a ‘‘public enemy.” 
The plays which he had written became the property of his col- 
laborators or of any publisher who might hope to gain profit or 
eredit by seeing them through the press. Heywood’s name on the 
title-page could not be counted on to increase sales.°* Though, by 
his own testimony, he was the ‘‘ Heywood that hath made many mad 
plays’’ it would seem that religious intolerance robbed him of the 
credit for most of them. Perhaps patient and dispassionate scholar- 
ship will eventually restore him to his rightful place in the history 
of English drama. 

In the light of the evidence presented above, I think we are war- 
ranted in coming to certain conclusions: 

1. That the Mr. S. of the title-page of Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
was Sebastian Westcote. 

2. That John Heywood collaborated with Westcote in the com- 
position of Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 

3. That Sebastian Westeote and John Heywood collaborated in 
the composition of The Contention Between Liberality and Prodi- 
gality. 

4. That Heywood wrote ‘‘Backe and syde go bare, go bare.”’ 


521 might add that Redford is in the background. See Reed, Early Tudor 
Drama, pp. 55-71 for a discussion of the previously known association of the 
three men. - 

53Evidence that Heywood did not die in 1565 is presented in Robert Bolwell’s 
Life and Works of John Heywood (1921), pp. 64-73, and in R. de la Bere’s John 
Heywood Entertainer (1937), pp. 40-44. 

540f Heywood’s known works, only three, which had gained publication and 
popularity before his disgrace and could not well be claimed by another, were 
reprinted under his name between his flight in 1564 and the publication of 
G. G. N. in 1575. The play of the wether (1533) was reprinted about 1565. 
John Heywoodes woorkes (i.e. his Proverbes and Epigrammes) (1562) ap- 
peared again in 1566. The Foure PP (1545?) was reprinted in 1569. Of the 
twenty-three Heywood items listed in the Short Title Catalogue only one, John 
Heywoodes woorkes, was printed or reprinted in the seventies (1576). 
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5. That the two plays were very likely first put on by the 
Children of St. Paul’s dramatic troupe. 

6. That the plays were very likely written with ‘‘made-to-order’’ 
roles for acting by Westcote and Heywood in the initial perform- 
ances, Westcote handling the southwestern dialect of Hodge and 
Tenacity, and Heywood playing the typically Heywoodian clown 
réles or Dicecon and Prodigality. 

7. That, on the basis of the above evidence on authorship and 
of the reference, in the play, to the king, Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
was written in the early 1550’s and may, in fact, have been the 
play for which payment to Heywood and Sebastian was recorded 
on February 13, 1551-2.55 

Scholars may not immediately accept these conclusions as final, 
but I think the evidence entitles them to serious consideration, and 
suggests certain lines along which further investigation may be 
made. 





55See above, p. 102. 














ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF JUDEO-GERMAN AND 
THE OLD GERMAN LEGENDS 


By Mark WaLDMAN 
College of the City of New York 


Part I. 


Judeo-German,! as the compound itself indicates, signifies a Ger- 
man, though spoken and understood only by Jews, and by only a 
relatively small part. It has, accordingly, perfectly legitimate 
claims (and this fact is in no way denied) to membership into the 
family of German languages. 

As a result of unfortunate circumstances it underwent a unique 
development, in many ways not dissimilar from the English. Its 
fate, however, has never been an enviable one. From the earliest 
times it has been tabooed and scorned by non-Jews; this probably is 
still the case to-day. It was looked upon as something foreign, un- 
couth, as something exerting a detrimental influence upon the Ger- 
man tongue, and was designated contemptuously as mauscheln, 
(The word is, to all appearances, derived from the Hebrew mo§e to 
draw whence the proper noun Moses is supposed to come ; mauscheln, 
therefore, means in the strict sense of the word, to talk like Jews by 
the name of Moses). 

Johann Christoph Wagenseil, Professor at the University of Alt- 
dorf, who not only wrote on rabbinical and Judeo-German topics 
but also on ‘‘von der Meistersinger holdseligen Kunst,’’ graphically 
expresses the prevailing attitude towards Judeo-German at the end 
of the seventeenth century in the following unequivocal terms: 

‘mit keiner Sprach sind die Juden jemals/so/ wie man zu reden pflegt/lae- 
sterlich/ als mit unserer Teutschen umbgangen/dann sie haben solcher einen 


ganz fremden Thon und Laut gegeben/die guten teutschen Woerter gestuem- 
melt/geradbrecht/verkehret/neue uns unbekandte erdacht/ wie auch unzaehlich 


1The designation Yiddish in common usage is a misnomer; the scientific term 
is Judeo-German (Jiidisch-Deutsch). A. Leitzmann, Professor of Germanics at 
the University of Jena remarks on this point as follows: ‘‘Diese aus dem 
Englischen heriibergenommene Bezeichnung (Yiddish) sollte vermieden werden, 
ebenso wie das nichtssagende Jargon. Wissenschaftliche Bezeichnung der von 
Juden gesprochenen deutschen Dialekte ist Jiidisch-Deutsch (Judeo-German).”’ 
Die Jiidisch-Deutschen Bibeliibersetzungen von den Anfiingen bis zum Ausgang 
des 18. Jahrhunderts. .... dargestellt von W. Staerk und A. Leitzmann, Pro- 
fessoren in Jena, 1923. J. Kauffmann Verlag, Frankfurt a. M., p. xix. 
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viel Hebreische Woerter und Red-Arten in das Teutsche gemischt/dass solcher 
Gestalt/wer sie Teutsch reden hoeret/nit anderst glaubt/ als/ sie reden pur 
lauter Hebreisch/indem fast kein einiges Wort verstaendlich fuerkommt. Auch 
haben sie in dieser kauderwelschen und vermischten Sprach eine nicht geringe 
Menge geistlicher und weltlicher Buecher mit Hebreisch Buchstaben drucken 
lassen. ’’ 

In spite of this destructive criticism he adds the following com- 
mendation : 

. und dass die Kuendigkeit des Juedisch-Teutschen insgemein jederman/be- 
namentlich denen hohen und niedern Obrigkeiten/wie auch deren Ratgebern 
und andern Rechtsgelehrten/denen Theologis, denen Arzneyverstaendigen und 
medicis, auch Kauf-und Handelsleuten/und denen die sonst mit Juden um- 
gehen/nit allein nuetzlich/sondern auch gar noethig sey.? 

The German Jews themselves have viewed the tongue with a scorn- 
ful eye, and have characterized it by the expression jiideln (to Jew). 
It ought to appear somewhat strange that even the eastern Jew, 
whose mother tongue is made up of Judeo-German, disdained his 
language not less but even more, in exchanging it for Modern High 
German. But his disdain was actuated by a different motive. He 
found that his Judeo-German proved a great hindrance in learning 
modern German, especially relative to the genders, verbs, and the 
placement of the infinitive, participle, and auxiliary in dependent 
clauses. In Judeo-German one says, for example, di kop, (head) 
which is historically, of course, perfectly correct, since it is derived 
from the Latin word cupa (the English cup) similar to the French 
téte from testa, which the Italian still uses to this day (70 mal di 
testa). In Middle High German, moreover, it still had the addi- 
tional meaning of drinking vessel, beaker (retained in the modern 
Schroepfkopf, cupping-glass). Final tenuis instead of affricative is, 
of course, also to be found in the dialects, whence, very likely, it 
went over into Judeo-German. 

Let us take a different example: das Pferd (horse). Judeo-Ger- 
man has retained the original gender—der ferd, since, as is well 
known, it is derived from the Middle Latin paraveredus, parifredus, 
(It. palafreno, Fr. palefroi, Engl. palfrey) according to which it is 
masculine. The tenuis in this case has been rejected and the hard 
spirant retained. Judeo-German usually has the hard spirant in- 
stead of the affricative, (this apparently resulted from the natural 
simplification of the pronunciation) ; in the endings, however, we 
have the tenuis. Thus, when initial the affricate Pf>F; when final 
Pf>P. 


*Johann Christoph Wagenseil’s Belehrung der Jiidisch-Teutschen Red-und 
Schreibart, Kénigsberg, 1699, Fiirtrag, p. 7. 
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To the difficulties of gender are added, as indicated above, those 
concerning the position of the participle in simple sentences and 
that of the verb in dependent clauses. Thus we have: ich hob gelernt 
taitsch, or er sogt as er hot gelernt taitsch, as in the English and 
Romance languages. Those are only a few of the principal diff- 
culties with which the eastern Jew, who studies German, has to con- 
tend, as had apparently, the two well known philosophers, Moses 
Mendelssohn and Salomon ben Maimon, the distinguished Kantian: 
What wonder then, as I have often heard, that the eastern intelleet- 
ual Jew despised and scorned his mother tongue. 

In the past few years however, Judeo-German has won for itself, 
as the phrase goes, a social position, through the extensive literature 
it has created, through the translation of the latter into foreign 
languages, as well as through the theater and the press. Moreover, 
modern scholars have begun to concern themselves with historical 
and philological research of the language, and with the unearthing 
of old manuscripts which were to be found in many European li- 
braries, and to which Johannes Buxdorf, famous scholar and pro- 
fessor at Basel in the sixteenth century, had already called attention. 
The results which have been published to date, should be of interest, 
and probably also of significance to Germanics. There is much to be 
done, however, in this field. 

There is no doubt that the Jews had settled in Germany in quite 
early times. Many names of places, fruits, objects, and various 
materials compounded with Jude, such as Judenhof, Judenkirsche, 
Judenspregel, Judenbart (flax), attest to this fact. When these 
terms originated is difficult to determine. But there are places with 
the component ‘‘ Jude’’ which have been prevalent for centuries. 

The first documentary evidence of an organized Jewish community 
in Germany dates from the year 312 A. D., the city of Cologne on 
the Rhine. It is apparent from this fact that the Jews had already 
been naturalized there prior to this time, inasmuch as an organized 


3Moses, the son of the Jewish schoolmaster Mendel of Dessau (1729-86), 
philosopher and intimate friend of Lessing. Cf. Windelband, Geschichte der 
neuern Philosophie, Leipzig, Breitkopf und Hirtel, 1899, 1, 576. Maimon 
(1757-1800), born in Lithuania, published several philosophical works, of which 
Versuch iiber die Transcendentalphilosophie is probably the best known. Kant, 
who had seen the manuscript, remarked that Maimon was the only critic who 
had grasped the idea of his philosophy. Ueberweg calls his work ‘‘ discerning 
and profound, Ueberweg, Geschichte der Philosophie, Berlin 1924, Verlag E. §. 
Mittler und Sohn, p. 611. Maimon also enjoyed the ‘‘ boundless admiration” 
of Fichte and Schelling, Windelband, m, 196ff. He was also a contributor to 
the Horen founded by Schiller. 
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community does not arise over night. The Jews, in all likelihood, 
immigrated at the time of the Romans, for there were large num- 
bers of Jews in Rome. At the time of emperor Augustus, it is re- 
ported that eight thousand Jews protested against the throne ascen- 
sion of Archelaus, son of Herod.* 

The Jews had at first lived upon a friendly footing with their 
neighbors. Before the terrible persecutions which took place with 
the Crusades, they had invariably adopted the language of their 
compatriots. 

The renowned scholar Leopold Zunz, who made investigations 
upon this subject, expresses himself to the following effect: ‘‘ Allen 
bis gegen den Schluss des Mittelalters verfassten Dokumenten zu- 
folge standen die deutschen Juden in der Sprache bis auf einzelne 
Redeweisen und hier und da die Aussprache den deutschen Christen 
gleich.’ Not only did they speak the language of their country, 
but they also took an active part in its literary endeavors. 

When the Minnesingers had reached the acme of poetic achieve- 
ment the Jew, too, did not lag behind. True, relatively little 
of his poetic writings has come down to us. Much was indubitably 
lost during the grim persecutions, plunderings, destruction, and the 
constant enforced peregrinations of the Jews. Much, however, still 
slumbers and moulders under the dust in libraries. The little that 
has come into our possession quite conclusively proves with what 
love and devotion the Jew took part in the literary efforts of his 
time, if he were only allowed to do so. Several poems and fables by 
a Jewish Minnesinger Sue3kint von Trimberg*® have been transmit- 
ted to us. Asa matter of fact, it is merely a coincidence that the 


‘Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, 11, 79. Emil Schiirer Geschichte des jiidischen 
Volkes, Leipzig 1908, 1, 449-453. 

5Leopold Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraige der Juden, 2nd ed. Frankfurt 
a. M., 1892. Cf. also Revue des Etudes Juiwes 1884, p. 149. He is not quite 
correct; there are records in Judeo-German dating from the 14th century. 


6The bard Sueskint von Trimberg is supposed to have been born in the town 
of like name, already made famous by the schoolmaster of Bamberg. He was 
a traveling bard, who, as is evidenced by an early document, lived later in 
Wiirzburg. In 1225 he appeared in a business matter, before the cathedral 
provost Otto of Wiirzburg, in the peaked, funnel-shaped, yellow hat, the 
customary sign of degradation which the Jews were compelled to wear. Cf. 
Friedrich von der Hagen, Minnesinger Mannesische Sammlung aus der Pariser 
Urschrift (nach G. W. Kassmanns Vergleichung) Leipzig 1838, Verlag Joh. 
Ambr. Bart, Iv, 536ff. An illustration of his appearance before the provost, 
mentioned by von der Hagen, is found in the Jewish Encyclopedia, x1, 605. 

Of his poems, only six have come down to us, in the Manesse Sammlung and 


— in the mentioned work of Friedrich von der Hagen in his Minnesinger, 
Il, 258-260. 
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author mentions the creed to which he belongs. There presumably 
were others, who did not find it necessary, or who deemed it impolitie 
to reveal their descent. 

In the year 1221, yielding to the demands of Pope Innocent IIL, 
Frederick II., the Hohenstaufen, directed the laws of the sixty- 
eighth canon which were drawn up at the Lateran Council, 1215, to 
be rigorously enforced against the Jews.?. The Jewish bard was con- 
sequently forbidden to sing publicly at the courts. 

His swan’s song bursts forth into bitter irony: 


Ich var uf der toren vart 

mit miner Kiinste z’ware, 

daz mir die herren niht we(1)nt geben, 
daz ich ir hof wil vliehen 

Unt wil mir einen langen bart 

lan wahsen griser hare, 

ich wil in alter Juden leben 

mich hinnan viir wert ziehen 

Min mantel der sol wesen lank, 

tief under einem huote, 

demueteklich sol sin min gank, 

unt selten me gesingen hovelichen sank, 
sit mich die herren scheiden(t) von ir guote.§ 


In the following poem the bard expresses his scorn of the nobility. 
To him only those are noble, who act nobly. 


Wer adellichen tuot wil ich han viir edel, 

swie man si(n)s adels ahtet niht gen eime zedel; 
Nu siht man doch bekomen rosen von dem dorne. 
Wa sich mischet vil untugenden zuo dem adel, 

da mak da3 adel kleit wol werden ze einem hadel; 
niht guot dem mel, da vil getreffes ist under korne. 


Wa adel adellicher tat, 

der adel liutert immer ; 

wa adel arkeit vil begat, 

verhouwet guot gezimmer. 

wer niht si von hohem namen, 

der zuo sin dink zuo dem besten kan gezamen 

den hei3 ich edel, swie er niht si von adel der geborne. 


7Griz Geschichte der Juden, 1, 532. 

8Friedrich von der Hagen, to whom the increased severity of the laws against 
the Jews under the Hohenstaufens was apparently unknown, gives quite a dif- 
ferent, erroneous reason for the discontinuation of the poetic activity of 
Suezkint. ‘‘Der Jude,’’ he says, ‘‘hat auch wirklich whol die Dichtkunst bald 
aufgegeben, weil er in keiner Hinsicht reich adrin erscheint. Er fasste natiirlich 
nur die schon mannigfaltig, vorgebildete lehrhafte Seite derselben, und alle 
seine Gedichte bestehen aus solchen einzelnen Strophen, wie bei Reimar, Wern- 
her u.a. Mit demselben stimmt er auch in dem Spruch iiber adelich Thun und 
edele Geburt (1, 1), Gedankenfreiheit (1, 1), Todesbetrachtungen (1, 3; 1v, 1), 
Lob Gottes und Preis des reinen Weibes, die des Mannes Krone ist (1, 1) 
und in einzelnen Spriichen (Iv, 2); tbtd., Iv, 538. 
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Who is not reminded here of the divine lines of Goethe which made 
so profound an impression upon George Meredith? 


Edel sei der Mensch, 
Hilfreich und gut: 
Denn das allein 
Unterscheidet ihn 
Von allen Wesen, 
Die wir kennen. 


In the fable of the next (last) poem he ridicules the false and the 
hypocritical, who are well to do, while others starve and are forced 
to sustain their miserable existence in a dishonorable manner. The 
wolf excuses himself for being forced to satisfy his hunger through 
stealing, because he has no money with which to purchase provisions ; 
he, however, is not so harmful as those, who go about in sheep’s 
clothing. 


Ein wolf vil jaemerlichen sprach: 

wa sol ich nu beliben 

Sit ich dur mines libes nar 

muo; wesen in der ahte; 

darzuo so bin ich geborn, diu Schult diun’ ist niht min. 


Vil manik man hat guot gemach, 

den man siht valscheit triben 

unt guot gewinnen offenbar 

mit siindeklicher trahte, 

der tuot wirser vil, dan ob ich naem’ ein genselin. 
Jan’ hab’ ich niht des goldes rot 

ze gebene umb mine Spise, 

des muo3 ich rouben uf den lip durch hungers not. 
der valsch in siner wise 

(ist) schedelicher vil, dan ich, unt wil unschuldik sin.9 


The famous contemporary of Sueskint, Wolfram von Eschenbach 
even maintains that the oldest version of the legend of the Grail, 
goes back to a Jewish author famed for his learning. He (Wolfram) 


*I have quoted the poems from the collection by Hagen, 11, 258-60. Whether 
the last poem refers to the situation of the author himself, as von der Hagen 
assumes, or to that of his coreligionists, who were permitted to engage in 
nothing else but despised usury, is questionable. I am inclined to the latter 
view. 

In spite of the apparently disparaging remark, that Sueskint ‘‘had given up 
his poetic activities because of lack of great talent,’’ von der Hagen can not 
help but pay the author a rather high compliment. ‘‘Er zeigt iiberall,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘Sinn und Geschick und weder Sprache noch Ausdruck wiirden den 
Juden verraten, obgleich auch nichts den Christen. Merkwiirdig bleibt es 
immer, dass auf solche Weise ein Jude so ganz in die Reihe der Sangmeister 
tritt, welche, spiiter wenigstens (z.B. Regenbogen) so heftig gegen die Juden 
dichteten. Das damals schon gesangreiche Frankenland hatte in Wiirzburg, wo 
die sangliebenden Henneberger Burggrafen waren, einen stidtischen Mittel- 
punkt, besonders durch Walther von der Vogelweide, wie nachmals durch Meis- 
ter Konrad. 

‘‘Sueskints fiinf jambische Weisen sind kunstgerecht gebaut, und ihre drei 
Theile binden meist die Schlussreime. Messung und Reime sind ziemlich gut.’’ 
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is supposed to have obtained the legend through the agency of a cer- 
tain Kydt.?° 

A century after the creation of Parzifal by Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, two German poets of Strassburg, Claus Wisse and Philipp 
Colin (the latter also carried on the trade of goldsmith) attempted 
to continue the work according to the French poem by Manessier, 
They understood, however, no French; so they availed themselves of 
the aid of the Jew, Sampson Pine. At the end of the poem they 
make the well-wishing reference to their co-worker, in the following 
verse : 


10Cf. Paul Hagen, Der Graal, Strassburg, 1900, Verlag J. Triibner, pp. 33ff, 
56ff. Wolfram makes certain definite statements concerning him, who ‘‘schreip 
von grales aventiur.’’ He says that the man was famous for his learning, that 
he had distinguished himself in the science of astronomy, and further, that he 
had not been converted to Christianity; ‘‘der selbe fisién was geborn von 
Salm6én, uz israhélscher sippe erzilt von alter her, un3 unser schilt der touf 
wart fiirs hellefiur,’’ besides, ‘‘ Kancor und Thebit was geborn von Salmén.’’ 
Paul Hagen attempts to prove historically that the unknown ‘‘u3 israhélscher 
sippe’’ was none other than the famous Thébit (826-901). 

The following are the passages from Parzival to which the above statements 
refer: 


(435, 11) Kidt der meister wol bekant 
ze Dolet (Toledo) verworfen ligen vant 
in heidnischer schrifte 
dirre aventiure gestifte 


(’’??25) der selbe fisién 
was geborn von Salmén, 
u3 israhélscher sippe erzilt 
von alter her, un3 unser schilt 
der touf wart fiir; hellefiur 
der schreip von grales Aventiur. 


(43, 14) die philosophien 
und al die ie gesizen 
da si starke liste ma3en, 
Kancor unt Thébit, 


(782) Siben sterne si do nante 
heidensch die namen bekante 
ky6ét in selbe nennet sus. 


(416, 20) Kyét lachantiure hies, 
den sin kinst des niht erliez, 
er ensunge und sprache 86 
des noch genuoge werden fré 
Ky6dt ist ein Provenzal, 
der dise aventiur von Parzeval 
heidensch geschriben sach 
swa3 er en franzoys d& von gesprach 
bin ich niht de witze la3 
da3 sage ich tiuschen fiirba;. 
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das dis werg vollebroht. 

nu han ich erst an in gedoht: 

ein Jude ist Sampson Pine genant 
Der het sine zit ouch wol bewant 
An dirre oventure, 

Er tet un; die stiire: 

Waz3 wir zuo rimen hant bereit 
Do het er un; das tiichsch geseit 
Von den oventuren allen gar 

Ich wiinsche, daz er wol gevar 
Als ein Jude noch sinre e: 

Er enbegerte anders niit me.11 


The Jew had, thus, adopted the language of his fatherland, had 
taken part in the cultural endeavors of his age until he was shut off 
from all fructifying mutual association as a result of confinement 
in special quarters. He was forced to turn to himself, and because 
of frequent pogroms and persecutions he had to take to his wander- 
ing-staff and to seek refuge in other lands. Consequently, his orig- 
inally genuine German was forced to suffer, nolens volens, phonetic 
and grammatical changes and to absorb foreign elements. Neverthe- 
less, Judeo-German has retained to a large extent its Germanic char- 
acter and has remained about 70 per cent German. (It contains 
about 20 per cent Hebrew and Aramaic and 10 per cent other ele- 
ments.’*) 

In the following I am mainly dealing with the Lithuanian Judeo- 
German. The Judeo-German spoken by those Jews, who were driven 
to Lithuania and certain sections of Poland and Russia, is mostly a 
combination of the dialects of Frankfort, Bajuvaria, and Silesia. 
The amalgamation of these dialects into one language is the outcome 
of the coming together of Jews from different localities of Germany ; 
this fact is evidenced by various words, indigenous to diverse sec- 


11Karl Schorbach, Parzival von Claus Wisse und Philipp Colin, Strassburg, 
K. J. Triibner, 1888, pp. 854, 25. 

‘Bei Wolframs Uebertragung desselben (Parzivals. v. Kyét)’’ maintains 
von der Hagen, ‘‘musste eine ahnliche Vermittelung eintreten, wie ein Jahr- 
hundert spiter bei der wiederum ausdriicklich gegen Eschenbachs Gedicht, unter- 
nommenen Bearbeitung des Parzival nach Christian v. Troyes und Manescher 
(Manessier) von Klaus Wisse und Philipp Kolin, Goldschmid v. Strassburg 
1336, wo neben einem Schreiber, der Jude Sampson als Dolmetscher diente.’’ 
Wolfram, as is known, could neither read nor write. Minnesinger, tv, 198ff. 

It is generally assumed today that Wolfram is using Kydt as a cloak only to 
hide his real source chrétienne de Troyes. 


121 maintain (some eminent scholars concur with me) that if English has a 
right to be called a Germanic language, Judeo-German has an equal, if not a 
greater right, for the percentage of Germanic elements in English is much 
smaller. 
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tions of Germany, such as Buxen, Seiger, Schlumper, es klekt, ete.™ 
It also contains numerous ingredients of Old High German and 
Middle High German. Modern German, too, has not failed to con- 
tribute to the enrichment of Judeo-German. This took place as a 
result of the more or less frequent re-immigration of the Jews dur- 
ing the Modern German era. 

Whoever understands Judeo-German and reads the drolleries of 
Hans Sachs, ‘‘die Prorectoriade von dem Sekundaner Friedrich Karl 
Ludwig Textor,’’ the cousin of Goethe, composed in 1793 in the 
Saxenhausen dialect in which he caricatures Conrector Scherbius, 
who taught Goethe his Latin; the Buergercapitain by Karl Mals, 
written in the dialect of Frankfort in 1823; the works of Anzen- 
gruber, der Pfarrer von Kirchfeld, die Kreuzelschretber, or whoever 
reads Rose Bernd by Hauptmann, or gelaehmte Schwingen by Tho- 
ma, will immediately discover the striking similarity of many words 
and expressions to Judeo-German. 

Were these works to be reprinted with Hebrew characters, and 

were they to be viewed by a Judeo-German speaking individual, who 
has no knowledge of German, he would feel quite at home therein 
and very likely consider the dialect a peculiar kind of Judeo-Ger- 
man. We should, therefore, not be surprised at the following utter- 
ance made by Heine during his stay in Frankfort: 
Was wir in Norddeutschland Mauscheln nennen ist nichts Anderes als die 
Frankfurter Landessprache, und sie wird von der unbeschnittenen Population 
ebenso vortrefflich gesprochen, wie von der beschnittenen, Boerne sprach diesen 
Jargon sehr schlecht, obgleich er, ebenso wie Goethe, den heimatlichen Dialekt 
nie ganz verleugnen konnte.14 

I present only the following from numerous examples from the 
farces of Hans Sachs, Erbel (Jd. G. arbel, sleeve), Arbeis(peas), 
Lekkuchen (Jd. G. lekkach, spice cake), Schuch (shoe), Gorgel 
(throat), Gaens (geese), Guelden (guilder), naechten (stay over- 
night), darfst (needest), finnen (Jd. G. (ge) finnen, find), fraegen 
(ask), gewunnen (wonn), zerunnen (melted away), verton and ver- 
nummen (occupied), gemolken (milked), verloffen (lost one’s way), 
zuloffen (dispersed), ete. 

13Buxen (trousers), L. G. boren ‘‘dat harte fallt em in die boxen,’’ agrees 
with the English buckskin. Cf. Grimm’s Deutsches Woerterbuch. Schlumper- 
liederlich (sort of shawl), M. G. ibid. In Judeo-German it has the connotation 
of a careless person; it very likely transferred the meaning liederlich (M. H. 
G. liederlich, wanton, light; Anglo S. lythre, wretched) to Schlumper. Seiger, 
in the dialects of the Middle German territories, ‘‘hoeret noch ob wol der 
seyger ausgeloffen ist,’’ ibid. Es klekt, it is sufficient, O. H. G. and M. H. G. 
klecken, suffice; in Swabian, ‘‘ Das kleckt nicht,’’ it is not sufficient. 


— Heine on Ludwig Boerne, Hamburg, Hoffmann und Campe, 1889, 
xI, 142, 
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The following genuine Judeo-German is found in the Prorector- 
iade, wie vil mol hob ichs gesogt, seh ich sogs zum letzten mol, kum 
(also kKimm oceurs; the former apparently derived from the Old 
Saxon cuman, the latter, very likely, from the Gothie quiman, both 
forms also current in Judeo-German) ; breng mer, widder, worum 
lachste, wos willste, du host recht, hot amol gestanne (Jd. G. gestan- 
nen has retained the ending of the past participle as in Hans Sachs), 
nehm, gehatt, ebbes (Jd. G. eppes), Tog, Johr, Kopp, sein Nome(n), 
a Poor, die Strofgerichte, Bicher, ete. 

The following examples, met with in other dialects, are also found 
in Karl Mals’ Buergercapitain, written in the Frankfort vernacular, 
Othem, Lett, Dorscht, Stivel, Schlofrock, ewek (Jd. G. awek, Ags. 
aweg, on weg away), heint (today), ebbes, widder, wos hot, losst es, 
hot recht, hobs gesogt, du host mich beruhigt (Jd. G. baruhigt), hot 
wos miigenumme(n), wos ist do, nor, ete. 

I also wish to adduce a few examples from Anzengruber’s Die 
Kreuzelschreiber which, I believe, will serve to support my thesis; 
Mahm (Jd. G. mame, mother), Suhn, Schwoger, Schlof, Taeg, wos, 
sogn, gefarbten, ete. 

In Rose Bernd by Hauptmann, among many similar expressions, 
we find especially, Schlumper, lebt gesund and the genuinely Judeo- 
German figure of speech, ihr hot mein Kind derwergt. 

From Thoma’s Gelaehmte Schwingen I am culling a few expres- 
sions less common in other dialeets but intrinsically Judeo-German ; 
vasteh (Jd. G. farsteh, it still has retained the r of the Old High 
German prefix far), wern, setzen mir, bissel, eppas, mitanand, gwen, 
Lechl, vateitigt (Jd. G. farteitigt), vagessen (Jd. G. fargessen), 
gnumma(n), ete. 

In these dialects the imperfect has almost completely disappeared 
and the Umlaut is present to a small extent which manifestations 
are especially characteristic of Judeo-German. There does exist a 
slight difference between the dialect of Hans Sachs and those others 
mentioned above. Hans Sachs, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
still retains the ending en of the infinitive, and of the strong parti- 
ciple, while the others, due to a couple of centuries of attrition, 
dropped that ending. In this respect Judeo-German stands closest 
to the dialect of the cobbler of Nuernberg. 

The stock of Hebrew words in Judeo-German probably goes back 
to the time when the latter had not yet evolved into an independent 
language. This fact seems to be borne out by the considerable num- 
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ber of Hebrew words found especially in the Frankfort dialect. 
Thus, one often comes across, achele, ganfe, tsores, dalles, schawes- 
schmus, mis, khale, ksaires, and many others.*® 

The reason for the introduction of Hebrew elements into the Ger- 
man vernaculer by the Jews must have been a twofold one. First 
of all, they had to employ technical Hebrew terms for purposes of 
ceremony and worship. Such terms were not extant in German at 
so early a period, as we may infer from the situation in Gothie and 
German where in the former ecclesiastical expressions were adopted 
from the Greek and in the latter from the Latin. In addition, the 
desire to keep things secret from children and strangers, by using 
Hebrew designations also must have played an important réle; such 
manifestation is quite psychological; one continually observes it 
among those who speak more than one language. Gangs of the un- 
derworld also availed themselves of Hebrew for their villainous 
machinations.’® 


15To eat, from the verb, ochal; to steal, from gonaw; dire need, worry, from 
tsoroh, distress, anguish; poverty, from dalath; chatting, from Sabos, Sabbath, 
actually peace, and gossip-report, from Soma, to hear; from mius, ugly; bride, 
from kaloh; misfortune, from gseroh, doom. 

16The word Gauner itself (older form Jauner, oldest Joner) is assumed to 
have been derived from the Hebrew verb janah to swindle, to cheat. The 
speech used by outlaws bore the mysterious name Kochmerloschen which meant 
as much as the wise language (chacham, wise one; logon, language). 

The Kauderwelsch or rather Rotwelsch contains a considerable number of 
corrupted Hebrew words of which the most known are, schemira stehen (to 
stand watch, from smiroh, watch); dibbern (to speak, from dabber); ganfen 
(to steal, from gonaw); adone (God, from adonoi); alchen (to go, from 
holach) ; kawwre (concealment, from kwuroh, burial). 

As a result of this circumstance, the inference has been drawn that many 
Jews either belonged to the organization of outlaws or served as fences. Cf. 
Erich Bischoff, Woerterbuch der wichtigsten Geheim- wnd Berufssprachen, 
Leipzig, Th. Griebens Verlag, 1910-1916. 

It is, however, noteworthy that S. Franck, who made quite an extensive report 
on the band of organized outlaws, and who noted the various categories of 
members therein, makes no mention of any Jews. According to him the order 
consisted of ‘‘lose fule buben, starcke landstrycher, Saphoyer, Walhen, Jacobs- 
brueder, Tomferter, Farendeschueler, Landsknecht, Stoerer, Stationierer, 
starcke muench und pfaffen, huren und buben. So verkert gat alle ding zu in 
der welt,’’ he adds finally. S. Franck, 1, 38 b. 

The robber-band originated in the fourteenth century. In the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century, the legislators of Basel issued a proclamation in 
twenty-four articles in which they described the procedure of the Gauner. In 
the sixty-third chapter of his Narrenschiff Sebastian Brant describes the gang- 
sters, who form the main foundation for his Liber Vagatorum, written in 1495. 
Luther considered the book of such importance that he wrote a preface to it. 
It was not until the eighteenth century that the authorities succeeded in break- 
ing up and destroying this band of outlaws. Cf. Avé-Lallemant, Das Deutsche 
Gaunertum, Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1858. 

The language of the Gauner does not confine itself, to be sure, to Hebrew 
only. In view of the heterogeneous membership, their language also shows 
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Anent the grammatical construction of Judeo-German, the follow- 
ing may be stated: In many respects, its vowel structure has under- 
gone a development similar to that of Modern German. The long 
Middle High German 7 has become ai; u has developed into the 
diphthong between au and ou; and iu has also changed into ai. 
Thus, we still find in old Judeo-German writings isn, vin, min, hus, 
mul, ete.; to-day, however, we find aisn, vain, main, hois, moil, aich, 
haint, lait, ete. 

When it is said, for instance, in Middle High German, er zerrizet 
sin kleines kleit. There is no difference between the old diphthong 
ei and the new one ai (always written ei). Judeo-German, on the 
other hand, makes a distinct differentiation in this case. Er zerraisst 
sain kleines kleit. The Middle High German diphthong ei seems 
also to have survived in East Prussia. There it is still pronounced 
klein Kleit. (The most modern German dialects also distinguish 
between old and new et.) 

Concerning the change from a to o in Judeo-German the follow- 
ing observations are borne out: when the short, open Middle High 
German a changes to the corresponding long vowel in Modern Ger- 
man, it becomes a long o in Judeo-German; for example, M. H. G. 
sagen, manen, schaben, trdgen, tac, tage; Modern High German: 
sagen, mahnen, schaben, tragen, Tag, Tage (by analogy a in closed 
syllables also became long) ; Judeo-German: sdgen,ménen, schdben, 
trogen (the latter means both to carry a burden and to be pregnant 
as in M.H.G.), tég. When the a in Middle High German is long, 
although it becomes short in Modern High German, it also changes 
to a long o in Judeo-German; for example, Middle H. G. jamer, 
nater; Modern H. G. Jammer, Natter; Jud. G. jémer, ndter (a 
similar development holds true of the dialectic form in which the 
long o has evolved from a long a).1* Therefore, whenever a is long 
in Mod. or Middle H. G., it changes into a long o in Judeo-German. 


Italian, French, Polish, Gypsy and Latin elements. I shall give only one ex- 
ample for each representative, bregen (Italian, pregare, to ask); barlen 
(French, parler, to speak) ; kaschme (Polish, karczma, inn); it is interesting to 
note that both Klinger in his Sturm und Drang and Hauptmann én his Pipa 
tanzt make use of this Gawnerword; tschor (Gypsy, thief) Cf. Ave-Lallemant, 
ibid. 

17°¢Tn sehr vielen Mundarten nimlich entspricht der Vokal 6 nicht nur einem 
6 der iiltern Sprache, sondern er kann auch aus lang a sich entwickelt haben. 
Die hochdeutsche Schriftsprache selbst hat eine Anzahl von Wortern aus solchen 
Mundarten, die & in 6 wandelten.’’ Die Deutsche Sprache by Otto Behagel, 
Leipzig, G. Freytag, 1911, p. 204. Cf. also Max Weinreich, Bilder aus der 
jiidischen Litteraturgeschichte, Wilna, 1928, Verlag Kamermacher p. 17. 
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Where, however, Mod. H. G. retains the short a of Mid. H. G., it is 
kept unchanged in Jud. G.; for instance, sach, falln, passn, ete. 
This manifestation serves to indicate that until the time of this 
change, Jud. G. still formed an integral part of the German lan- 
guage. The question arises at what stage in the dialects from which 
Jud. G. has evolved, did the vowel change from a to 0, come about. 
I have not been able to determine whether any investigations have 
been made on this point. It is interesting to note, however, that in 
certain Mod. H. G. words, long o is to be found which also has de- 
veloped from the Middle H. G. long a; for example, Mid. H. G. dtem, 
kat, mane, slat (also slét), wa, wdc, ete., Mod. H. G. Odem, Kot, 
Mond, Schlot, wo, Woge. 

Another interesting question to be determined is whether the 
vowel change from a to 0, has not had any influence upon the pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew. The Spanish and Portuguese pronunciation 
of Hebrew which has also been accepted by Modern Hebrew, knows 
no long 0, but a long a, instead.** The German Jews, on the other 
hand, and a portion of the Eastern Jews, who are included in this 
eategory (they are known as ASkinasim, German) pronounce the 
Portuguese a, without exception, as o. 

The genders Lithuanian-Judeo-German has reduced to two, mas- 
euline and feminine. It is possible that Romance influence played 
an important part in this development.'® It has, however, retained 
the strong and weak declensions. It possesses only the first and 
third classes of the former declension. To the former declension 
belong almost all the nouns of the first class of Mod. H. G., and a 
large number from the second; for instance, (sing) foter, muter, 
tochter, schwester, bruder, schwoger (probably as a consequence of 
the ending er), etsel, wogen; (plur.) foter, miter, brider, schweger, 
techter, schwester,”® eiselen, wegen, ete. Of the second class, (sing), 
hant, stot, tog, lait; (plur.) hent, stet, teg, as in dialectie form, ete. 

To the third class belong almost all nouns of the third class of 
Mod. H. G. and quite a large number of the second class; for ex- 





18The kamez (0) in Palestine, from the Septuagint (280-130 B.C.) to Hi- 
ronimus (about 390 A.D.) was pronounced like a long a. Cf. Jewish Encyclo 
pedia, X, 210. 

19The modern Judeo-German, commonly termed Yiddish, has again intro- 
duced the neuter, especially in the written language. Thus we have, dos lid 
instead of der schir. Dos is also used, as a demonstrative pronoun; for ex- 
ample, dos is gor kein mensch nit. 

20Tt is interesting to note that also in Gothic, the nouns of close relationship, 
with the exception of mother (aithei), are declined alike. (Cf. M. H. G. & 
German dialects.) 
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ample, (sing.) buch, hois, feminine (as in Latin and the Romance 
languages), man, ete.; (plur.) bicher, haiser, kinder (the Mid. H. G. 
plural is also used, Kinds kint, which is also found in Luther, Kinds 
Kind werden deine Werk preisen), mener, ete. In addition also, 
those from the second class, (sing.) béum, hals, stein, stick; (plur.) 
boumer, helser, steiner, sticker; also here there is agreement with the 
dialects. 

The weak declension has been preserved quite unchanged; for in- 
stance, graf, mensch, sklav; (plur.) grafen, menschen, sklaven. 

Besides the German endings, Jud. G. has also retained certain 
Hebrew endings; im for the masculine plural (for example, cheru- 
bim) ;?! e for the feminine singular and es for the fem. plural (e 
has evolved from the ending 0; es from os or oth; it is in no way 
related to similar terminations of the Romance languages), for in- 
stanee, schickse (a non-Jewish girl), plur. schickses. The word, 
moreover, is also in use in Mod. H. G. with the termination el; thus, 
Schicksel (the word was first introduced into Mod. H. G. in the 
eighteenth century). When the feminine singular has the ending 
el which is, of course, nothing more than a diminutive, the plural is 
not formed with es but with lech (Mod. Jud. G. lach, M. H. G. 
lech), for instance, meidl (Upper German, Maidle), plur. meidlech. 

Jud. G. employes the dialectic el throughout for the diminutive 
which is related to the Latin ulus; for example, bissel, fleschel, 
glesel, redel (still retained in Raedelsfuehrer; ef. Engl. ringleader), 
stickel, wertel, ete. These diminutives occur very commonly in 
Anzengruber, Hauptmann, Thoma et al. Moreover, Jud. G. has also 
retained the augmentative diminutive connotation of ele, thus, 
bissele, fleschele, ete.?? 

The compound nouns are made up of Hebrew, Aramaic or Ger- 
man components; for example, habdalahbuechse (box with spices, 
used at the close of the Sabbath), schabbesrock (cloak worn on the 
Sabbath and holidays), tharebrett (a sort of bier upon which the 
corpse is cleansed and prepared for burial) .** 

In the singular Jud. G. has retained only three cases of the declen- 
sions: a nominative, for instance, der foter, di muter; the vestiges 





21Grillparzer, Kleist and others, who apparently understood no Hebrew, add- 
ed the German ending e; thus we read in the Medea, Cherubime. 

22Also used in the Swabian dialect, for example, Mddele, Schiitzele, Stédtele, 
ete. Cf. the well known folk song, ‘‘Muss i denn, muss i denn zum Stidtele 
naus. ..’? 

*3Habdalah, Hebrew (dividing, separation, from bodal, to separate); thare 
(from Hebr. tohor, clean.) 
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of a genitive, for example, dem foters sun (the son of the father), 
di mames sun (the mother’s son). In the masculine, the dative of 
the article is combined with the ending of the genitive, while in the 
feminine the accusative of the article is used with the genitive. The 
dative masculine is also used for the accusative. The dative fem- 
inine is identical with the German der. There are only two cases 
in the plural in use, the nominative and the accusative. The geni- 
tive is formed by the combination of the article di with the ending 
s; for example, di kinders foter, di kinders muter, as in English 
(the children’s father, the children’s mother) ; instead of the geni- 
tive, use is made, as in English, of the preposition fun (of) ; for in- 
stance, der foter fun di kinder, di muter fun di kinder. 

Jud. G. invariably employs the dialectical a for both genders, in 
all eases; before a vowel, an, as in English. Whether English has 
had a direct or indirect influence upon Jud. G., or whether it has 
been a case of mere coincidence, can not be ascertained. 

The adjectives take the ending er after the definite article mase. 
and e fem. in the nominative singular; in the other cases n and, in 
the plural, the ending e throughout. After the indefinite article, 
the adjective in the nominative masculine has the ending er and in 
the nominative feminine, e; for example, a guter foter, a gute mame. 

Adjectives are formed by means of the suffixes dig and isch; for 
example, klogedig (lamentable), nechtig (pertaining to yesterday, 
derived from naechten, still to be found in Hans Sachs), wochedig 
(pertaining to the week), narresch without Umlaut, as in M. H. G. 
and the dialect.** 

The comparison of adjectives which are used as adverbs, as in 
German, is identical with that of Modern H. G.; the relative super- 
lative, however, is completely missing. 

The personal pronouns are the same as those of Mod. H. G., with 
the exception of the first and third person plural; in the former in- 
stance, we find the dialectical mir and mer; in the latter case, we 
find sei, the diphthongized form for sie. The reflexive pronoun is 
sach (sich) for all persons. 

In the declension, only the nominative and dative singular and 
the nominative and accusative plural, as in the ease of the article, 
are used; for the Mod. H. G. thm (Middle H. G. im) the Low Ger- 
man also ‘‘Oberdeutsch’’ em is employed. 





24Cf. Anzengruber, Pfarrer von Kirchfeld. In a similar manner, Judeo- 
German has retained fartig (done, originally ready for a journey) without the 
Umlaut. Both forms are Old H. G. 
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In polite address Jud. G. makes use of the second person plural ir, 
as in Middle H. G. It was presumably adopted from the South 
German dialects. This form became quite popular in the German 
drama through French and English influence. 

The prepositions govern, for the most part, the dative masculine 
and the accusative feminine; for instance, wegen dem foter, wegen 
di muter, mit dem foter, but mit di muter, far (for) dem foter, far 
di muter. Of course, there have remained vestiges of the accusative 
masculine and of the dative feminine; for example, er lebt glat in 
den tog arain (he leads a carefree life), er geit?® durch der erd, or 
the curse, in der erd solste gein (may you go to hell). 

In the plural, the prepositions govern the accusative, throughout. 
In this respect, a considerable simplification of the language has 
been brought about. 

Verbs are formed from many Hebrew nouns by means of the Ger- 
man ending en; for example, gaslenen (to rob—Hebrew gaslan, 
robber), darsenen (to preach, Rabbinical Hebrew, darson, preacher), 
Smuessen (to chat, Hebrew Smuah, piece of news). 

The auxiliary sein is used in many instances especially to form 
expressions with Hebrew participles; for example, meSugeh sain (to 
be crazy, from the Hebrew Sogoh, to go astray), matzil sain (to be 
saved, from the Hebrew nozal, to save).?° 

Of the various prefixes which are also in use in Mod. H. G., the 
prefixes far and uf have been retained without change from the Old 
H. G.; for example, farbrenen, fartraiben, farton (Old H. G. far- 
brennan, fartriban, fartén), fartilgen (O. H. G. fartiligén) far- 
fluchen (O. H. G. farfluochén), farsamen (O. H. G. farstimjan) 
ufhern (M. H. G. wifhoeren), ufmachen, ete. The Middle H. G. and 
dialectical prefix der has also been preserved ; for instance, dergében, 
derlangen, derlében, ete. 

The Germanizing of Hebrew words, the formation of expressions 
out of Hebrew and German words as well as the combining of the 
two elements, has been treated in part by Buxdorf.?? 


25L. G. especially L. R.; geist geit. Cf. Grimm’s Worterbuch. 


26Until now the attempt to establish a relationship between Hebrew and the 
Indoeuropean languages has been regarded as futile, on the ground that the 
Hebrew verb contains three consonants in the root, while the Indoeuropean 
only shows two. The fact has been overlooked that Hebrew also possesses a 
large number of verbs that consist of only two consonants; the verbs, for ex- 
ample, noal (to strip off), gosal (to rob), pozal (to split), nozal (to save), 
etc., where initial consonants are nothing more than prefixes. Cf. also Egyptian 
that has no triletterism and is now established as a Semitic language. 


27‘*Porro Germanicus sermo nunquam illis purus est, sed frequentissime tam 
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In the conjugations, Jud. G. as well as German, distinguishes be- 
tween strong and weak forms; for example, sogen, schlogen. Quite 
similar to the South German dialects, it has completely done away 
with the imperfect. In the three folk songs composed by Goethe in 
dialect, the imperfect tense is naturally missing.** The tendency to 
replace the imperfect tense by the perfect, is especially evident in 
modern French. The subjunctive has entirely disappeared from 
Jud. G. It practically has completely died out also in English. 

Jud. G. has only two auxiliaries, as in Middle H. G. sain (sin) 
and hoben (haben). In the present tense, sain conforms to Middle 
H. G. and Middle German bin, bist, is (M. G.), plural, sain (M. H. 
G. sin), sait (M. G. sit), sam (M. G. sin). 

The perfect participle of sain is g’wen (without the s) as in the 
South Bavarian dialect g’wen. The b in hoben has been dropped in 
the second person plural and the perfect participle; hot, gehat, as 
in Middle H. G. hat, in Middle G. gehat. To form the future, Jud. 
G. makes use of the Middle H. G. modal auxiliary wellen in the 
first person singular and in all persons of the plural. In the second 
and third person singular, it has west wet, taken from dialectical 
forms with the omission of the r. Middle H. G., moreover, also 
formed the future, in a manner similar to that of English, by means 
of the modal auxiliary sollen. 

In place of the present participle, an adjective with the suffix dig 
is used ; for example, lébedige fisch, kéchedige sup. 

In the verbs gehen, stehen, it has, similar to Middle Frankonian, 
the forms, geist, geit; steist, steit; the diphthong ei, however, has 
been retained in all persons, because the conjugation is constructed 
from the Low German infinitive geyn. Without exception, it con- 
in scribendo quam loquendo, Hebraica vocabula immiscent. ... Sic dicunt, 
Sihe wie ein Mius Kind ist das/mius, wiist: etc.’’ Mius does not signify 
barren, indeed, rather ugly. The Judeo-German made use of by Buxdorf is 
in reality no Judeo-German at all, but rather German with Hebrew words inter- 
posed. 

‘*Verba Hebraea corrumpunt, & flectunt in formam Germanicam, ut Germani 
Latina, Disputieren/ Conferieren: Sic illi: Er hats geganffet/ id est, ‘‘ gonaw”’ 
Furatus est: Man begasslet und beganffet ihn/ id est, beraubt und bestilet 
ihn. . . . Darschen/ id est, concione interpretari, a ‘‘dora’.’’ The verb is 
derived from the Rabbinic-Hebrew noun ‘‘darSon.’’ 

‘*Rursus Nomina sie corrumpunt, quomodo observavi eos loquentes, das ist 
ein assuskeit/ id est, Stettigkeit/ ab ‘‘asus’’ pertinacia.’’ Buxdorf is mis- 
taken here, for ‘‘asus’’ does not mean perserverance, which he translates with 
‘*pertinacia and Stetigkeit,’’ but courage and shamelessness. These are only 
a few examples which I have culled from his ‘‘ Lectionis Hebraec-Germanicae 


Usus & exercitatio,’’ Thesaurus Grammaticus Linguae Sanctae Hebraeae Editio 
Sexta, Basileae 1663, p. 639. 


28Cf. the Swiss song, ‘‘ Hans Liederlich und der Freibeuter.’’ 
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sistently uses the first person singular as a stem in all persons 
(singular as well as plural) with the regular endings: ich darf, mir 
darfen, ir darft; ich weiss, mir or mer weissen, ir weisst—(darf has 
the original meaning of to need; er darf a kapelusch, he needs a 
hat). 

Judeo-German has not given up the passive, probably because it 
has taken root so deeply in the dialects; for instance, er ve:rt fun 
em geloeubt. This form, however, can be expressed also by the in- 
definite pronoun men, as in dialect and in Modern German; for 
example, men (also abbreviated me) loeubt em. 

I have already previously pointed out the position of the finite 
verb in the sentence. It has very likely been adopted from the M. 
H. G. & dialect syntax and was not due to English or Romance in- 
fluence. The placing of the infinitive at the end is a modern Ger- 
man development. 

Besides the rich dialectical vocabulary, an appreciable number of 
Middle High German vocables have been retained in Judeo-German. 
A few of such words are, for example, almer (M. H. G. almerl, a 
small chest ; from the Latin armariuwm; Span. armario; It. armadio; 
Fr. armoire), diech (M. H. G. dieche, thigh), taiten (M. H. G. 
diuten, tiuten, explain), enikel (M. H. G. entkel, grand child), bobe 
(M. H. G. bobe, old woman, mother; Bohemian, Polish baba, grand- 
mother), jorzait (M. H. G. jarzit) which means the anniversary of 
the day of death—for the Jews the day on which the kaddisch 
prayer is recited. (One is reminded of that tragicomical stanza in 
Heine’s Gedaechtnisfeier, ‘‘Keine Messe wird man singen, keinen 
kadosch wird man sagen, nichts gesagt und nichts gesungen wird 
an meinen Sterbetagen’’). Eintullen (to envelope, M. H. G. umbe- 
tullen, to surround by a ditch, to fence in; Gothie tulgian, to 
strengthen; Old E. tilian, to plow, toil, til), gich (M. H. G. gach, 
Mod. H. G. jaehe, quickly; French gai, Engl. gay), lébedig (M. H. 
G. lébendig) with the original stressing of the first syllable and the 
omission of the n. (In Mod. H. G. this word as well as Forelle 
(trout), Wachholder (juniper) and others, was looked upon as a 
compound word and not as a derivative which it is; hence the error 
in accentuation) ,2° multer (M. H. G. muolter and multer; O. H. G. 
muoltera; the Latin mulctra, milking-tub), mume (M. H. G. muome; 
0. H. G. muoma, maternal sister), feter (M. H. G. vetere and veter, 
paternal brother; Lat. patruus), sprinze, a feminine proper name 





200f. Behagel, ibid., p. 199. 
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(M. H. G. sprinze, sparrow, so named on account of the spreckled 
breast, from sprinzen, colorfully decorate). 

Judeo-German has also borrowed from Latin and the Romance 
tongues; for example, benschen (Lat. benedicere), impet (Lat. 
impetus), kaduk (Lat. caducus), oren (Lat. orare), pen (Lat. 
penna), planchenen (Lat. plangere; It. piangere), kapote (Ital. 
cappotto, cloak), kapelusch (It. cappeluccio, small hat; in Jud. G. 
commonly hat), yente (feminine proper name, It. gentile), pilzel, 
belzel (It. pulcella, maiden). Even the Italian suffix accio which 
signifies badness, has been preserved in Jud. G.; for example, 
jungatsch, rogue, scoundrel (from Jung and an abbreviation of 
accio). Indig (French, dinde ; actually meaning from India, d’Inde; 
Mod. H. G. kalkutische Henne, Caleutta hen), kreplach (O. H. G. 
Krapfo, M. H. G. Krapfe, originally hook, then something baked in 
that shape, diminutive Kreppel; among the Jews it means a thin, 
kneaded dough filled with finely chopped meat or cheese ; it is folded 
triangularly and is cooked in broth or cream) ; grijen (voiced j as in 
journal, French, gruger, to crush with one’s teeth, to eat. In Jud. 
G. it is, of course, pronounced without Umlaut; and it has assumed 
the meaning of to gnaw), prein (Fr. prier, to request), ete. 

These remnants of foreign tongues conclusively indicate, in my 
opinion, the original home of various groups of German Jews, who 
took root so deeply in German lands that they gave up their mother 
tongue for the German language which they have carried with them 
to all countries, in spite of the cruel persecutions in Germany. 

Through the agency of commerce which they were forced to carry 
on with the Slavie Jews, they indirectly transmitted the German 
language even to those Jews, who from time immemorial had been 
living among the Slavs and had adopted the Slavie language as their 
mother tongue. 
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ANALOGUES TO CHAUCER’S MANCIPLE’S TALE IN THE 
OVIDE MORALISE AND MACHAUT’S VOIR-DIT 


By GARDINER STILLWELL 
University of Iowa 


The Manciple’s Tale concludes with a long moralizing passage’ to 
the effect that one should learn to be diplomatic and hold one’s 
tongue. The Manciple says that his ‘‘dame’’ has warned him 
against the dangers of ‘‘janglyng,’’ and these dangers have been 
illustrated by the tale. Phoebus has learned of his wife’s infidelity 
because of the tattle-tale tongue of the white crow, and in conse- 
quence turns the bird black and deprives it of speech and song. 

Two important analogues to the Manciple’s Tale contain a similar 
moral. One of these, to be found in the Ovide Moralisé,? has not 
yet been noted. The other occurs in Machaut’s Livre du Voir-dit,® 
and receives brief mention in the notes to F. N. Robinson’s edition 
of Chaucer.‘ 

The compiler of the Ovide Moralisé uses the tale in part to point 
roughly the same moral as Chaucer, namely, that one should hold 
one’s tongue, and avoid ‘‘jenglerie,’’ or ‘‘bavardage,’’> which is 
“babbling, prattling, talkativeness, loquacity, garrulity.’’® True, 
Chaucer and the French poet differ in that the Ovide contains 
remarks against ‘‘losengeours’’ (flatterers or deceivers), and these 
remarks are important, even though one might argue that deceit 
was not the sin of the raven, since he told the truth. Another dif- 
ference is that Chaucer enriches the moral with material drawn 
from authoritative medieval and biblical writers. And the French 
writer is not content to limit himself to one moral, as may be seen 
from De Boer’s summary of the whole moralizing passage : 





1F. N. Robinson (ed.), Chaucer’s Complete Works, ‘‘CT’’, IX, 309-62. 

2C. de Boer (ed.), Ovide Moralisé, Bk. II, Amsterdam, 1915, ll. 2121-2622. 

8P. Paris (ed.), ‘‘Le Livre du Voir-Dit de Guillaume de Machaut .. . 
Publié... A Paris Pour La Société des Bibliophiles Francois,’’ 1875. 

‘Robinson, op. cit., p. 870: ‘‘Mr. H. B. Hinckley has called the editor’s 
attention to a version in Machaut’s Livre du Voir-Dit ... pp. 317-330.’’ 

5Frédérie Godefroy, Dictionnaire de L’Ancienne Langue Frangaise, Paris, 
1885, Iv, 633. 

8A. Spiers and Gabriel Surenne, Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages, New York, 1889, p. 63. 
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Cette histoire est une allusion & une aventure galante réelle; le corbeau 
représente un serviteur fidéle mal récompensé. Sermon contre les bavards et 
les médisants. Coronis est 1’4me, Dieu est son amant, le diable est representé 
par le séducteur, l’enfant sauvé est 1’Ame que Dieu fait revivre ‘‘en vie 
pardurable.’’? 


Despite such dissimilarities, however, there is this similarity, that 
the French writer has ‘‘jenglerie’’ in mind, even if he does mix it 
up with ‘‘losengerie’’ in an illogical fashion. I quote the passage 
from the Ovide Moralisé : 


Quant vit que mort l’avait ferue, 
Si que ne pot estre garue 

La bele que tant seult amer, 

Si la fist fendre et entamer 
Phebus, pour l’enfant garantir, 
Si 1’en trait vif, et, sans mentir, 
Le serf qui, par sa genglerie, 

Li ot fait ocirre s’amie, 

Dont il ot grant pesance au cuer, 
Hai tant, qu’il le gita puer 

De son hostel, et, sans demour, 
Li toli sa grace et s’amour, 
N’once puis n’en vault avoir merci: 
C’est li blans corbiaux qui nerci 
Par sa jengle, et cis nous enseigne 
Que nulz jenglerres ne deviengne, 
Quar, pour jenglerie a conter, 
Ne puet nulz en grant pris monter. 
Nulz ne doit amer jengleour, 

Ne soi croire en losengeour. 

Qui s’i croit il est deceiis. 
Pluiseur s’en sont aperceiis 

Que faulz losengiers et jenglerres 
Est assez plus mauves que lerres. 
C’est assez legier a savoir: — 

Li lerres n’emble que 1|’avoir, 
Mes ce puet l’en bien recouvrer 
Par espargnier ou par ouvrer, 
Mes qui sert de losengerie 
Emble et tault par sa jenglerie 
Aus gens lor bone renomee, 

Qui ne puet estre recouvree. 
Dieus confonde losengeours! 

Par les mesdians jengleours _ 
Sont maint et maintes diffamé 
Qui dou fet dont il sont blasmé 
Ne sont coupable n’entechié. 

En jenglerie a grant pechié. 

Par les faulses losengeries 

Et par les males jengleries 

Sont maint prodomme mis a mort. 
Faulz est qui a jengler s’amort, 
Quar trop y a mauves mehaing. 
Li corbiaux atendoit gaaing 
Pour sa jenglerie a avoir: 

Bien puet chascuns apercevoir, 





7De Boer, op. cit., p. 168. 
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En ce qu’il n’i gaaigna mie, 

Que nulz ne doit autrui amie 
Devant son ami diffamer. 

Nulz ne vaudroit oir blasmer 
Devant soi s’amie ou sa fame, 

Et s’aucuns est qui la diffame 
Devant lui de reins qu’ele face, 
Tl se tault s’amour et sa grace, 
Autresi com fist li corbiaux, 

Qui jadis estoit blans et biaux, 
Puis nercist a sa deshonnour. 
Nulz homs, por plere a son seignor, 
Ne doit de sa dame mesdire. 

Et s’ele veult faire avoultire, 

Tl ne s’i doit pas consentir 
N’encuser la. Mieux doit mentir, 
Ou taire soi, pour pais avoir, 

Que mal souffir pour dire voir.8 


To the last seventeen lines in particular there is a strikingly parallel 
passage in these three lines of Chaucer: 


Ne telleth nevere no man in youre lyf 
How that another man hath dight his wyf: 
He wol yow haten mortally, certeyn.? 


In the Voir-dit the tale of Apollo and Coronis has the same moral 
as in Chaucer and in the Ovide, but it receives not so much emphasis, 
since it has to do with a particular situation in which the poet him- 
self is supposedly involved. He suspects that his loved one has 
found a new lover. People have told him so, and have been twitting 
him about it. But the loved one appears to him in a dream, and tells 
him the story of the tattle-tale raven. The moral of holding one’s 
tongue is given. The crow warns the raven: 


‘*Car ja de mot n’en mentiray. 
‘*Tous voirs ne sont pas biaus & dire’’ (p. 319), 


and advises a policy of discreet silence, but 


Li Corbiaus dit que non fera, 

Et que jamais ne cessera, 

Tant qu’& Phebus ait recité 

De Coronis la verité. 

Il fiert de 1’elle & si s’en vole. 
N’a pas esté & bonne escole; 

Car il avient souvent contraire 

De parler, quant on se doit taire. 
Si qu’il en ara telle paie 

Comme raison aus gengleurs paie, 
Au moins & ceus qui ont & faire 
A gens qui sont de bon affaire (p. 324). 


8De Boer, op. cit., ll, 2485-2548. 
9CT, IX, 311-13. 
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Phebus turns the raven black for his ‘‘mauvaise janglerie’’ (p. 
328), and tells him, ‘‘Jamais ne feras que jangler’’ (p. 328). The 
final condemnation is made: 

Ainsi fu li Corbiaus paiez: 

Si s’envola tous esmaiez, 

Et devint lerres; c’est la somme. 

Et si, le scevent bien maint homme, 

Qu ’en tous les leus ov il repaire, 

Il ne fait que jangler & braire (pp. 328-29). 
The loved one now returns to the situation at hand, and tells the 
poet: 

** Avoir devez oreilles sourdes, 

Envers tous ceus qui vous apportent 

Telles paroles & enortent; 

Et c’est pechié contre noblesce, 

De croire chose qui tant blesce 


Qu ’on en pert l’onnour & la vie, 
Et l’amour de sa douce amie’’ (p. 329). 


The moral is clearly linked to a poetic situation, then, and is not as 
general in its application as in the Ovide Moralisé or Chaucer. But 
it is present nevertheless, and is not confused by the introduction 
of the idea of deceit. 

In Chaucer, Machaut, and the Ovide Moralisé the moral against 
jangling is emphasized more than in the other analogues hitherto 
noted. Ovid’s discussion is brief: 

lingua fuit damno: lingua faciente 

qui color albus erat, nunc est contrarius albo.1° 
Gower’s moral, while given at greater length than Ovid’s, is less 
emphatically against loose-tongued habits, for, as Clouston says, 
‘Gower, it will be observed, gives the story, not only as a warning 
to his ‘son’ to be circumspect in his speech—to avoid tale-telling, 
if he would live in peace—but also to account for the croak of the 
raven being considered as ominous of approaching misfortune to 
him who hears it.’""" Two of the analogues given by Clouston point 
an altogether different moral, enlisting the reader’s sympathy for 
the crow, the faithful servant ill-recompensed.'? The Knight de la 
Tour Landry quaintly moralizes to the effect that a faithful wife 


100vid, Metamorphoses, Bx. 11, 540-41. 

11Ch. Soc. Orig. and Anal., p. 441, ll. 20-35. 

12Jbid.: the analogue from Li Romans des Sept Sages, given by Clouston as 
‘*The Husband and his Magpie’’; see espec. p. 447, ll. 165-70. In the ‘‘ Oldest 
English Version,’’ derived from the French (see Clouston pp. 447-50), the 
husband beats his wife out of doors for her treachery to the bird. 
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will not eat delicacies which her husband wishes to save for a special 
oceasion.** Other analogues, in addition to being remote, omit 
moralizing altogether.’ 

The importance of the analogues in Machaut and the Ovide is 
that they enable us to discern more clearly Chaucer’s own emphasis 
in telling the tale. He is greatly interested in the moral with which 
he concludes. 

I accordingly disagree with the view of Professor Shannon, who 
says: 


... Chaucer’s mood and spirit as well as methods of narration are more closely 
akin to the Latin with its unity of thought and precision of expression than 
to the psychologizing habits of the Old French writers. His interest is in 
human relationships realistically and dramatically portrayed. It is apparent 
that the Old French translations and allegorizations of the Classics weighed 
virtually nothing either in the extent of Chaucer’s knowledge or the shaping 
of his art.15 


It seems apparent to me that in the Manciple’s Tale, Chaucer is 
closer to the Ovide Moralisé than to Ovid in mood, spirit and method 
of narration, since he moralizes much in the manner of the Ovide, 
although with more humour. Professor Shannon is, in my opinion, 
again inaccurate when he says: 


The emphasis of the two poets in telling this tale is very different. Ovid is 
intent upon showing the punishment of the raven for his loquacity. Chaucer, 
true to his usual purpose of interpreting Ovid’s fables in terms of the life of 
men, stresses the propensity of human nature, exemplified by Phoebus’ wife, 
to follow its own bent, even without a justifiable excuse.16 


It is true that Chaucer does moralize upon this propensity of human 
nature, but above all he expands Ovid’s moral. Moreover, the moral 
against tale-bearing is not by any means remote from human nature. 


13Jbid., p. 545. 

14Clouston either quotes or mentions versions either oriental or derived from 
the oriental, including the following: (1) A tale from a Greek version of the 
Book of Sindibéd (pp. 451-52), in which the unfaithful wife deceives both a 
parrot and her husband successfully; (2) the ‘‘Frame of the Persian ‘Parrot- 
Book’ ’’ (pp. 452-66), in which a parrot detains the wife from an errand of 
amorous infidelity by telling tales to her night after night, including the story 
of the ‘‘ Prudent Cockatoo.’’ The Cockatoo does not report the wife’s infidelity. 
However, the husband becomes aware of the situation, and the wife thinks the 
bird has betrayed her. She mutilates him so that he leaves the household. But 
she too must leave, for the husband will now have none of her. The bird in- 
mg penance upon her, and then sets everything right again between husband 
and wife. 


15E, F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets, Cambridge, Mass., 1929, 
pp. 282-83. 


1Ibid., p. 325. 
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And Chaucer places it at the end of the poem, where it is more 
emphatic than the other moralizing passages. 

The question inevitably presents itself: might the Ovide Moralisé 
or the Voir-dit have provided a source for the Manciple’s Tale? 
This is of course a possibility. Where the Ovide is concerned, 
Lowes’? and Meech'® do not discuss the matter, having searched 
both Chaucer and the French poem for possible connections. Meech 
says, however, ‘‘The Legend of Philomela and the Legend of 
Ariadne ... are the only productions of Chaucer’s pen in which the 
impress of the moralized Ovid can be positively established.’ 
This statement holds for the Manciple’s Tale. The story of the 
tell-tale bird in the Ovide Moralisé is only a possible source for the 
Manciple’s Tale, not one that ean be ‘‘ positively established,’’ and 
the same is true of the version in Machaut. The upshot of the 
whole matter is that we cannot point to any one definite source for 
the Chaucerian story. All we can say with certainty is that we 
have a group of analogues, those in Machaut and the moralized Ovid 
being closely related to one another?® and taking a place among the 
versions of the story most important for a study of Chaucer. 


17John L. Lowes, ‘‘Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé,’’ PMLA, xxx (1918), 
302-25. 

18Sanford B. Meech, ‘‘Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé—a Further Study,”’ 
PMLA, xuvi (1931), 182-204. 

19Tbid., pp. 182-3. 

20De Boer, op. cit., Vol. I, Introd., pp. 33-34, cites parallel passages to show 
that Machaut took the story of Phoebus and the tell-tale bird from the Ovide 
Moralisé. 
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THE DATING OF LADY LUXBOROUGH’S LETTERS TO 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE 


By Duncan MALLAM 
Iowa State College 


The letters to William Shenstone of Henrietta Knight, Lady 
Luxborough, the half-sister of Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, 
were published by James Dodsley for John Hodgetts, Shenstone’s 
cousin and one of his executors, in 1775. They constitute a remark- 
ably interesting and illuminating memoir of a character and a re- 
lationship that must command the attention of any who study 
either the so-called ‘‘ Warwickshire coterie,’’ over which the lady 
seems to have presided for a time, or the circle of friends that 
Shenstone gathered about him at the Leasowes. The volume con- 
tains most of her letters to the poet,’ but they are in a very un- 
satisfactory state: some are undated; others are incompletely dated ; 
in two instances, postseripts have been appended to letters to which 
they do not belong; and the chronological ordering of the letters is 
considerably confused. It is clear that at the time of their pub- 
lication the editor did not have access to the entire correspondence 
(fragmentary enough at best) as preserved.? In the course of edit- 
ing Shenstone’s letters* I have had occasion to do what I could to 
correct and clarify these matters. 

Shenstone’s friendship with Lady Luxborough‘ was in all likeli- 
hood the most intimate he ever enjoyed with a woman during his 
life. It is impossible to say exactly how or when they became ac- 
quainted or who introduced them. The first hint of their acquaint- 
anceship is Shenstone’s poem ‘‘To a lady of quality, fitting up her 
library,’’> dated 1738. The first of her letters in the volume men- 
tioned above is addressed not to Shenstone but to his friend Richard 





1They have never been systematically collected. One, in French, not con- 
tained in the volume, appears in facsimile in M. Williams’s William Shenstone 
(Birmingham: Cornish, 1936) between pages 76 and 77. 


2Most of Shenstone’s letters to Lady Luxborough are preserved in B.M.Add. 
MSS 28958; one is in the Harvard Library; a few are in print (see Hull, 
Select Letters, ete., 2 vols., London: Dodsley, 1778). 


Letters of William Shenstone, University of Minnesota Press, 1939. 
‘W. Sichel, Bolingbroke and His Times, 1 (1902), 463-76. 
5Works (1764), 1, 133-34. 
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Jago, who, it appears from the context, may have brought them to- 
gether. Their first preserved correspondence belongs to the years 
1741 and 1742, after which a period of about five years elapses be- 
fore it is resumed and becomes fairly continuous. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss to any great extent the rela- 
tions between the poet and this interesting woman, his senior by 
about fifteen years, who engaged so much of his time, thought, and 
affection between 1747 and the year of her death (1756). Possibly 
their feelings toward each other, clearly more ardent on her side, 
were not wholly platonic during all that time, though there is no 
evidence to support the suggestion sometimes made that years be- 
fore, in 1736, Shenstone might have had something to do with her 
separation from her husband® and her subsequent retirement by 
agreement to Barrels. Their intimacy, if such it could be called, 
seems to have developed more than a decade after the separation. 
She remained fond until the end, but he became less devoted as the 
years passed, though he never forgot to be deferential. His letter 
to Mr. Holyoake,’ answering the parson’s on the occasion of Lady 
Luxborough’s death, lacks warmth, and he hardly mentions her 
again. 

My immediate concern here is the volume containing one hundred 
and twenty-one of her letters to Shenstone. The method pursued 
in the present study is much the same as that followed by Professor 
J. E. Wells® and by Professor J. F. Fullington® in their corrections 
of Dodsley’s dating and arrangement of Shenstone’s Letters to 
Particular Friends, but my task has been rendered much easier 
than theirs by my having to deal with both sides of a single, com- 
paratively simple correspondence. Where I could, I have compared 
letters of unknown or doubtful date with directly related letters of 
known, authentic date; but where such comparison was impossible, 
I have proceeded by checking references made in the letters to cur- 
rent literary works or to events of which the dates are independent- 
ly verifiable. 

The dates upon Shenstone’s holographs,?° which clearly have not 
been tampered with, are reasonably trustworthy, and they serve as 
a check upon those of Lady Luxborough’s printed letters, the manu- 


®Robert Knight, son of the cashier of the South Sea Company. 
7Letters of William Shenstone (ed. Mallam), pp. 331-32. 
8‘‘The Dating of Shenstone’s Letters,’’ Anglia, xxxv, 429-52. 
‘The Dating of Shenstone’s Letters,’’ PMLA, xvi, 1129-36. 
10B.M.Add. MSS 28958; Harvard MS dated Mar. 22, 1749. 
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scripts of which are no longer extant. The following letters either 
directly answer or are answered by correctly dated letters of Shen- 
stone’s; their dates are thus confirmed: Nos.* 3, 5, 6 (7), 7 (9), 
8 (10), 9 (11), 10 (12), 11 (13), 12 (14), 15 (16), 16 (17), 17 (18), 
18 (19), 19 (20), 20 (21), 21 (22), 22 (23), 23 (24), 24 (25), 26, 
27 (28), 29 (30), 30 (32), 31 (33), 32 (34), 33 (35), 36 (38), 
87 (39), 39 (43), 42 (44), 43 (45), 44 (46), 45 (47), 46 (48), 
47 (49), 48 (50), 50 (52), 51 (54), 52 (55), 60 (63), 61 (64), 
62 (65), 63 (66), 65 (67), 66 (68), 67 (70), 68 (71), 70 (72), 
73 (74), 74 (75), 78, 79, 80, 81, 85, 86, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
102, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 118, 119, 120, 121. 

The list above accounts for seventy-three of the letters; data 
bearing upon the remaining forty-eight are presented in the table 
below. 


Cor- 
Orig. rect Correct 
No. No. Date 


1 1 To Richard Jago. Date not verified. 

2 2 April 27, 1741* Refers to a poem, probably Hercules (published 
April 23, 1741). Directed to Mr. Wintle’s, Per- 
fumer, near Temple-Bar, London, where Shenstone 
stayed during his visit of 1741. 

4 4 July 28,1747* Only hint for checking is the phrase ‘‘ Tuesday 
next, August 4th.’’ August 4 fell on Tuesday in 
1747. Shenstone’s letter of Aug. 10, 174711 al- 
ludes to a visit from her, probably that projected 
in her Letter No. 4. 

76 6 Dec. 27,1747 Originally dated merely ‘‘Sunday, Dee. 27.’’ Di- 
rectly answers Shenstone’s of Dec. 26, 1747.12 

25 8 Feb. 24, 1748 Originally dated ‘‘ Ash-Wednesday.’’ Wells shows 
the year to be 1748.13 

14 15 July 27,1748 Year wanting. Answers Shenstone’s of July 25, 
1748.14 

64 27 April 16,1749 Year wanting. Answers Shenstone’s of April 7, 
174915 and is answered by his of April 23, 1749.16 

28 29 June 4,1749* Crossed Shenstone’s of June 3, 1749,17 as we learn 
from her correctly dated No. 29 (30). 

13 31 After July 30 Originally not dated. Directly answers Shenstone’s 

and before of July 30, 1749.18 She fixes (page 38) Aug. 7 
Aug. 7,1749 for a visit to Shenstone. 


“Original numbers. Correct numbers, where they differ, follow in par- 
entheses. 

11B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 1. 

12B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 5. 

18 Anglia, xxxv, 451. 

14Hull, Select Letters, 1, 76ff. The confirmation of dates is here circum- 
stantial, for Hull’s dates are not always trustworthy. 

15B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 39. 

16B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 41. 

17B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 47. 

18B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 51. 
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Orig. 
No. 


34 


35 


41 


40 


38 


49 
an 


53 
54 


55 


56 


57 


19B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 66. 
20B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 72. 
21Ibid. 
221 bid. 
23B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 76. 

24B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 102. 
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Cor- 
rect 
No. 


36 Sept. 20, 1749* Discourses at length upon a visit from Shenstone, 


40 


41 


42 


51 
53 


56 
57 


58 


59 


60 


Correct 
Date 


Oct. 10, 1749 


Nov. 21, 1749 


Nov. 22, 1749 


Nov. 29, 1749* 


June 8, 1750* 
July 15, 1750 


Sept. 9, 1750 


Sept. 13, 1750 


Jan. 6, 1751 








much discussed in their last few letters, and now 
past; alludes to a letter from the Duchess of 
Somerset found in Hull, 1, 96ff and dated June 17, 
1749. The confirmation of date is here circum- 
stantial. 

Originally dated merely ‘‘ Tuesday, October 10th.’’ 
This letter was enclosed in her correctly dated No. 
36 (38) of November 1, 1749, which begins, ‘‘ Pray 
read the inclosed letter first.’’ 

Originally dated merely ‘‘Tuesday,’’ in part 
answers Shenstone’s of Nov. 13, 174919 and is 
answered by his of Nov. 26, 1749.20 The post- 
script (p. 170) dated ‘‘Tuesday Night, Dec. 12th, 
1749’’ belongs not to this letter but to No. 39 
(43), as the context plainly shows. 

Originally dated merely ‘‘Wednesday,’’ by con- 
text follows No. 41 (40) and precedes No. 38 
(42). Shenstone’s of Nov. 26, 174921 answers 
both No. 40 (41) and No. 41 (40). 

This letter, as Lady Luxborough says (p. 149) 
crossed Shenstone’s of Nov. 2622 in Birmingham. 
His of Dec. 5, 1749,23 answers No. 38 (42). 
Refers in detail to her correctly dated No. 50 
52). 

Grizinally dated ‘‘Sunday, St. Swithins, my Birth- 
day.’’ Directly answers Shenstone’s of July 15, 
1750,24 which came by messenger and not by post. 
Contains no useful hints for dating. Date not 
verified. 

Date conjectural. Original date merely ‘‘Sun. 
Night.’’ Refers to No. 53 (56), where she speaks 
of ‘‘Mr. Hall’s having broke his arm’’ about 
Aug. 16. In the present letter she mentions Mr. 
Hall again and says, ‘‘But three weeks is a very 
short time for rejoining a broken arm.’’ 

Date conjectural and circumstantial. Refers in 
detail to No. 54 (57) so as to make us think 
‘*Thursday’’ (the only date the original bears) 
to be the one next following the ‘‘Sunday’’ of No. 
54 (57). Also speaks of having just received a 
letter from the Duchess of Somerset, apparently 
that in Hull, 1, 141ff, dated Sept. 9, 1750. 

No satisfactory hints for dating. Date not veri- 
fied. 

Originally dated ‘‘ Twelfth Day, 1750.’’ Alludes 
to No. 56 (59). Confirmation of date is here cir- 
cumstantial. 
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Cor- 
Orig. rect 
No. No. 
58 61 
59 62 
69 69 
72 73 
75 76 
77 77 
82 82 
83 83 
84 84 
87-92 87-92 


Correct 
Date 
Jan. 28, 1751 


Feb. 13, 1751* 


May 16, 1751 


July 22, 1751* 
Aug. 25, 1751* 


Late 1751 or 
early 1752 


2 Anglia, Xxxv, 452. 
26Book I, announced in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan. 1751, p. 48. 
27Ibid. 
28Noticed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb. 1751, p. 95. 
2°Letters of William Shenstone (ed. Mallam), pp. 223ff. 

30Noticed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb. 1751, p. 95. 
31]bid. 
82See Note 29, above. 
88Letters of William Shenstone (ed. Mallam), pp. 254ff. 





Originally dated ‘‘old style,’’ as Wells has 
shewn.25 Date confirmed by reference to the pub- 
lication ‘‘Saturday last’’ of Richard Owen Cam- 
bridge’s Scribleriad.26 

Also refers to the Scribleriad. In the last para- 
graph refers to Fielding’s Enquiry into the Cause 
of the Increase of Street Robberies?7 and to Gray’s 
Elegy2® as though the Duchess of Somerset had 
just brought them to her attention. These al- 
lusions tend to confirm the date. 

Originally dated ‘‘ Ascension Day, 1751.’’ Al- 
ludes to the illness of Joseph Shenstone,29 to 
Francis Coventry ’s ‘‘ Pompey the Little’’ as a new 
book (she mistakenly attributes it to Fielding), 
and to the King’s kindness to the Princess 
Dowager (Frederick, Prince of Wales, had died 
March 20, 1751). These allusions tend to confirm 
the date and position of this letter. 

Refers specifically to No. 70 (72) of verified date. 
Reiterates intention declared in No. 74 (75) of go- 
ing to Battersea to be with Bolingbroke, ill with 
the cancer that caused his death on Dec. 12, 1751. 
Alludes to Peregrine Pickle3° and to Pompey the 
Little31 and to the recovery of Shenstone’s brother 
Joseph.32 

Originally not dated. Alludes to temporary loss 
of use of her fingers, similarly alluded to in Nos. 
78 and 79 of verified date. Confirmation of posi- 
tion circumstantial and conjectural. 

No satisfactory hints; date not verified. 

Alludes to No. 82; no other satisfactory hints. 
An undated fragment containing almost no hints 
for dating. The allusion to Shenstone’s urn to 
Somervile suggests late 1749. I suspect this letter 
to be misplaced, but conclusive proof is lacking. 
The contexts of these letters indicate that their 
order is correct and I have no particular reason to 
question their dates, though I cannot check them. 
No. 92 alludes to the ‘‘imprudence’’ of Lady 
Luxborough’s daughter, Mrs. Weymondesold, who 
not long before this time had run away with Sir 
Josiah Child; Shenstone alludes to this same mat- 
ter in a letter to Jago33 dated Feb. 27, 1753, where 
mention is made also of other details identical 
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Orig. 
No. 


100 


101 


103 


106 
107 


108 


109 


34Lettres de Madame Maintenon, London Magazine, Dec. 1752, p. 580. 
$5Noticed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Oct. 1752, p. 481. 
86B.M.Add. MSS 28958 fol. 154. 

87Gentleman’s Magazine, Nov. 1753, p. 543; Dec. 1753, p. 593. 
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Cor- 
rect 
No. 


100 


101 


103 


108 


109 





Correct 
Date 


Nov. 26, 1753* 


Dec. 12, 1753* 


Feb. 8, 1754* 


Mar. 3, 1754* 


Mar. 16, 1754* 


April 27, 1754* 


88Dec. 1753, pp. 575, 592. 


seGentlemen’s Magazine, Dec. 1753, p. 593. 


407 bid. 


41Letters of William Shenstone (ed. Mallam), p. 289. 





with those in the letter now under consideration, 
In both letters there is a description of un amusing 
and complicated mechanical gadget of many uses 
that has recently come into Lady Luxborough’s 
hands and that she has sent to Birmingham to 
have copied. Reference to this little machine also 
shows that the postscript (p. 344) belongs to No. 
92 and not to No. 95, to which it is affixed. There 
is mention also in No. 92 of the letters of Madame 
Maintenon, a French edition of which had just 
been advertised,34 and of a ‘‘Life of Lord Boling- 
broke,’’35 also of recent date. 

Refers to Shenstone’s ode (Rural Elegance) to the 
Duchess of Somerset and incloses a letter Lady 
Luxborough has recently received from the Duchess, 
evidently from the context that dated Nov. 23, 
1753, and found in Hull, 1, 184ff and in B.M.Add. 
MSS 23728 fol. 25ff. These facts tend to confirm 
the date. 

This letter was written before Lady Luxborough 
received Shenstone’s of the same date.36 As she 
says in No. 102, No. 101 went in error to London 
instead of to Birmingham. Its date is apparently 
correct. 

Refers to Nos. 101 and 102. Alludes to Sir Charles 
Grandison and to Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty as 
though they had been recently published. Both 
had been recently announced.37 

Provides no satisfactory clues for dating, but I 
have no reason to suspect the date the letter bears. 
Alludes to a play, Boadicea, as though it were new. 
The play had been recently announced and critical- 
ly examined in the Gentleman’s Magazine.38 
Contains no positive hints for checking. 

Refers to matters discussed in No. 106 and again 
mentions as new Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty.3 
Lady Luxborough also sends for Shenstone’s pe- 
rusal a letter from the Duchess of Somerset, evi- 
dently that dated Feb. 25, 1754 and found in Hull, 
I, 295ff and in B.M.Add. MSS 23728 fol. 48ff. 
Refers to matters discussed in Nos. 106 and 107 
and once more mentions Hogarth’s Analysis of 
Beauty.49 : 

Alludes to the death of Shenstone’s favorite young 
cousin, Maria Dolman, in London, late in March, 
1754.41 Alludes also to the election of Sir William 
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Cor- 
Orig. rect Correct 


No. No. Date 





Meredith to Parliament for Wigan.42_ Refers in- 
cidentally to a matter discussed in Nos. 106 and 
110. 

110 110 May 12, 1754* Alludes indirectly to the death of Miss Dolman 
and to another matter discussed in No. 109. The 
date is probably correct, though confirmation is 


circumstantial. 

113. «113 Contains no positive clues for checking except a 
reference to a matter discussed in Nos. 106, 109, 
and 110. 

117. («117 Not verified. Contains no satisfactory clues for 
checking the date. 

122 122 Written for Lady Luxborough by a servant. Con- 


tains no positive hints for checking. 

The final letter (it bears no number but is dated 
Mar. 29, 1756) in the volume is a reply from 
Parson Holyoake to an unpreserved letter from 
Shenstone on the occasion of Lady Luxborough’s 
death. Shenstone’s reply to this letter, dated 
April 21, 1756, appears in Colvile’s Worthies of 
Warwickshire (pp. 488-89) and is reprinted in my 
edition of Shenstone’s letters. The date of Mr. 
Holyoake’s letter is probably correct.43 


The dates of about a score of the letters in the Luxborough volume 
I have been unable to verify or ascertain, though I have no particu- 
lar reason to question the correctness of most of them. But the 
dating and arranging of the correspondence as a whole are now, I 
believe, sufficiently correct and orderly to facilitate its use by any- 
one studying the biographical and critical questions to which these 
letters are capable in part of supplying the answers. 


42He served as MP for Wigan from 1754 to 1761 (DNB). 


48The Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1756, p. 206, records the death of 
the ‘‘Lady of Lord Luxborough of Ireland’’ under the date of March 30, but 
she must have died some days before. 











BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


CONCERNING OLD ENGLISH WINTERSTUND 


Satan, in his fine, impassioned speech, Genesis (B) 356-441, ex- 
claims (368ff.) : 
Wa la, ahte ic minra handa geweald 


and moste ane tid ute weordan, 
wesan ane winterstunde, ponne ic mid pys werode —! 


A fierce outery, ending it seems, with Vergilian abruptness. Ina 
stimulating study, Philological Quarterly, xvu, 365ff., it is sug- 
gested that Satan, who is suffering in hell from the alternation of 
burning and freezing, wishes for ‘‘an hour of (wintry) cold, which 
though longed for as a relief [from heat] would be the alternate 
torment.’’ This is an ingenious interpretation. However, the con- 
text appears to be against it. It is quite remarkable to see how 
little Satan himself complains of his physical punishment. But his 
grievously wounded pride revolts against the shameful treatment 
he has received and, in particular (pet me is sorga mast, 364, 425f.), 
against the vision of man occupying the place which rightly belongs 
to himself. The thought of revenge is uppermost in his mind. ‘If 
I could only get out for a single short hour,’ he says, I would fight 
it out with Adam (387). If by any means Adam and Eve can be 
alienated from God and be driven from paradise, siddan ic me sefte 
meg / restan on Pyssum racentum 433f. And when the work of 
revenge has been accomplished, the emissary of Satan jubilantly 
(hloh pa and plegode, 724) exclaims: mag pin mod wesan / blide on 
breostum, 750f., forbon is min mod gehaled, 758. It thus appears 
that Satan in his speech does not express a longing for ‘an hour of 
(wintry) cold.’ The winter-element of the compound merely serves 
to intensify the idea of ane tid, ‘a single hour,’ the notion of short 
winter days having suggested the ‘short winter-hour’; ef. Anglia, 
xLix, 364. The passage, Juliana, 494ff.: ic asecgan ne mag, / peah 
ic gesitte sumerlongne deg, / eal pa earfepbu pe ic er ond sip / ge 
fremede, by way of contrast, clearly illustrates the intended mean- 
mg. The sense of ‘one winter’s (or year’s) space’ is obviously 
precluded by the context, whichever way we interpret it. 

The winter-element of the other two compounds discussed in the 
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article, l.c., p. 367, has been well explained by its author as plainly 
figurative, wintercearig (Wanderer, 24), ‘full of care, depressed,” 
wintercealde wrece (Deor, 4), ‘a bitter punishment.’ (Malone: 
‘winter-cold severe’). 

After all, it is not unnatural that heat as well as cold should be 
ascribed to one and the same set of emotions. Chaucer, Troilus, I, 
419: Allas, what is this wonder maladie? / For hete of cold, for 
cold of hete, I dye [= Petrarch (sonnet on love): E tremo a mezza 
state, ardendo il verno]. Sighs, of course, could be either hot (Parl., 
246) or cold (Kn. T., 1062). Besides, the etymological connections 
of the verb freeze may be recalled. 


Fr. KLAEBER 
Berlin-Zehlendorf 


ON ti tHv5’ IN AESCHYLUS 


The occurrence of ti tHvd’ in collocation is apparently a verse 
opening of some frequency in Aeschylus, being found eight times, in 
Supp. 405 and 965; Agam. 211 and 1488; Choe. 338, 638 and 847; 
and Hum. 154. In every case tévde suffers elision, and is partitive 
genitive after ti with the exception of the first two examples. It 
oceurs in choral passages in every case except for Supp. 965 and 
Choe. 847. This collocation does not occur in Sophocles, Euripides, 
or Aristophanes. 

It is interesting to observe what are apparently reminiscences on 
the part of Aeschylus in composing. Thus, ti tvd’ ed, ti 8’ dteo 
xax@v; Choe. 338 is apparently a reminiscence of ti tHvd’ dvev 
xaxdv; Agam. 211, as is th tHvd’ net tis Sixaiws Fyew; Hum. 154 of 
ti tavd’ ot Evdixnws ayelow; Choe. 638. 


HAROLD W. MILLER 
Furman University 
SPENSER’S MALENGIN AND THE ROGUE-BOOK HOOKER 


Suggestions have been made as to the allegorical significance of 
Malengin, in Book V of the Faerie Queen,? but no one has connected 





1In the Wanderer passage the wintry scenery (hreosan hrim and snaw hagle 
gemenged, 48) perhaps plays a contributing part. 


*H. S. V. Jones, in A Spenser Handbook (New York, 1930), p. 263, suggests 
that ‘‘Malengin in his unkempt appearance and in the deceit which his name 
declares represents certainly the wild and elusive Irish against whom Lord 
Grey had to contend.’’ John Upton, quoted in The Works of Edmund Spenser: 
4 Variorum Edition, ed. Greenlaw, Osgood, Padelford, V (Baltimore, 1936), 
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that ‘‘ wicked villaine,’’ who ‘‘robbed all the countrie there about,” 
with a bizarre rogue-book type after which Spenser may have pat. 
terned the description of him. I suggest, however, that the follow. 
ing stanza inevitably calls to mind the Elizabethan street thieves 
known as ‘‘hookers,’’ who, with long poles, removed clothing and 
other belongings through open windows: 

And in his hand an huge long staffe he held, 

Whose top was arm’d with many an yron hooke, 

Fit to catch hold of all that he could weld, 

Or in the compasse of his clouches tooke; 

And euer round about he cast his looke. 

Als at his backe a great wyde net he bore, 

With which he seldome fished at the brooke, 


But used to fish for fooles on the dry shore, 
Of which he in faire weather wont to take great store.3 


The whole concept of a thief with a sort of grappling hook naturally 
suggests a relationship between Malengin and the hooker. Mor 
specifically, the ‘‘huge long staffe’’ reminds one familiar with rogue 
books of the hookers’ long staffs. Greene and Dekker, for instance, 
stated that hookers earried staffs nine feet long.* The ‘‘top... 
arm’d with many an yron hooke’’ suggests the tines on a hooker’s 
pole, described by Dekker as ‘‘three Tynes turned contrary, so that 
they would catch every way.’ 

If Spenser’s indebtedness to rogue-book materials or to a first- 
hand knowledge of hookers be admitted, the question naturally 
arises, why did Spenser find certain details concerning this low 
rogue-type suitable to his allegory? I can suggest only an hypo- 
thetical but, I think, reasonable answer to this question. It is gen- 
erally agreed that, through Malengin, Spenser wished to attack the 
Irish enemies of Lord Grey and the English. These enemies he held 
in bitter contempt for what he felt to be their unscrupulous tacties. 
Possibly, then, Spenser found it effective to endow Malengin with 
certain characteristics, easily identifiable at the time, of one of the 
lowest and most furtive of English rogue types, the hooker. 


University of Florida Burton MILLIGAN 


303, suggested that Malengin was a robber of the ‘‘type of those rebels, who 
had taken refuge in Glandilough.’’ 

8V, ix, 11. 

4Greene, The Second Part of Conny-catching, ed. G. B. Harrison, The Bodley 
Head Quartos (New York, 1923), p. 48; Dekker, The Guls Hornbook and the 
Belman of London, ed. Smaeton (London, 1904), p. 132. 

5Dekker, op. cit., p. 132. 
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KEATS AND SPENSER AGAIN 


For years I have felt that one of Forman’s notes on Keats’s Hy- 
perion was erroneous, caviling, unjust. Professor R. D. Havens, 
however, suggested caution in my assumption, and I postponed the 
challenge. Since, however, I am of the same opinion still, I am rash 
enough to venture a page despite the eminence of the scholar and 
his British milieu. This I do in all humility as my knowledge of 
Keats hardly begins where his ends. Never so infallible, he has here 
apparently been betrayed by a false presupposition. 

The note is on |. 61 of Book II, which with ll. 62 and 63 reads 
thus: 


Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, 
So leant she [Asia], not so fair, upon a tusk 
Shed from the broadest of her elephants. 


And here is the note itself: 


This is one of the few instances, in this poem of wondrous firmness and 
security, where one discerns in Keats the unschooled imagination of a boy— 
the inaptitude to reject an intrusive and inappropriate image. Up to this 
point there is the most complete reality of imagination, the most perfect earn- 
estness in setting forth the titanic woes of the dramatis personae; but here one 
is suddenly checked by the thought, ‘‘What! is he only playing at Titans 
after all? Hope with that essentially British anchor of hers in this company? 
Then why not Faith shouldering her cross? Why not Britannia with her trident 
transferred from one of George the Third’s fine old copper pence? Why not 
that straddle-kneed Erin with her harp from one of George the Second’s?’’ 
In sober seriousness, it is matter of amazement that this single blot of any 
consequence should be here; and I presume we must attribute its presence to 
the fact that Keats was over-ruled as to the publication of the fragment, and 
had not, in his wretched state of health, the will to revise it thoroughly on 
giving in to its publication in 1820. Else one is fain to think that Hope and 
her anchor would have disappeared, together with two words not to be char- 
acterized as blots, but rather as survivals from the time of strain and strife 
after out of the way expressions whereof Endymion is so full a representation. 
I refer to two instances in which verbs are licentiously, and as I think in- 
artistically used instead of their cognate nouns, namely ‘‘ Voices of soft 
proclaim’’ in line 130 of Book I, and ‘‘with fierce convulse’’ in line 129 of 
Book III. There is a third instance in line 64, Book II; but there the word 
shelf would not have served to express the idea involved in the use of shelve.1 


Now where there is so much discreet and legitimate praise captious 
exception is entirely out of place, but I shall be permitted to point 
out wherein the distinguished editor is at fault. First, as to the use 
of verbs as nouns. That is hardly to be admired; it has too much 
of the lush found too often in ‘‘Endymion,’’ but it must not be for- 
gotten that in the earlier poem there are verses as good as Keats 
ever wrote. Such poetic license would have continued till he became 





1The Poetical Works of John Keats (New York, 1895), pp. 326-7, 
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as conscious of the Spenserian and Shakespearian influence as of 
the Miltonie and grew out of it because for him it would not do, 
Not the least astonishing thing about him was the rapidity of his 
developing finer taste as idiosyneratic. His idiom was inevitable, 
For that matter, even the unobserving will have today had their 
senses jarred by the recurrence of the same usage in print, radio, 
and familiar speech. Last year I suggested another influence of 
Spenser upon Keats.? ‘‘Bards of passion and of mirth’’ derives 
from a stanza in ‘‘The Ruines of Time.’’ Alike for this kind of 
thing and for the symbolism objected to, saturation in the Renascence 
accounts. 

Secondly, Hope and her anchor. Though I have undergone no 
numismatie initiation and may be unable to see the obvious, I find 
no relevance here in British coinage. Even though there be, and 
certainly from ‘‘Endymion’’ and the Letters we must think of 
Keats as anything but a jingo, there are considerations that sit more 
smiling to my heart. There is apparently no question of anachron- 
ism—no absurd intrusion of Christian antitype and type. Is it, 
then, not better and simpler to assume that Keats, if, unlike the 
Elizabethan, he did not know his Bible,’ was reflecting the Spenser 
over whom he rhapsodized? May the following stanza from the 
House of Holiness not have been his hint? 

Her younger sister, that Speranza hight, 

Was clad in blew, that her beseemed well: 

Not all so chearefull seemed she of sight, 

As was her sister [Fidelia]; whether dread did dwell, 

Or anguish, in her hart, is hard to tell: 

Upon her arme a silver anchor lay, 

Whereon she leaned ever, as befell: 

And ever up to heven, as she did pray, 

Her stedfast eyes were bent, ne swarved other way. 
Are Hebrews and The Faerie Queene dealing with ‘‘that essentially 
British anchor of hers’’? Faith, Britannia, and Erin are quite ir- 
relevant. So far from being a blot, the line is not the least beauti- 
ful of the magnificent poem. 


The University of Tennessee CHARLES BELL BuRKE 


2Philological Quarterly, xviI (1938), pp. 223-4. 


3Hebrews, vI, 19: ‘‘Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and stedfast....’’ 


4R. E. Neil Dodge, ed. The Complete Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser 
(Boston, 1908), p. 208. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By RicuMonp P. Bonp 
The University of North Carolina 


With the assistance of 


ALLEN T. HAZEN 
Yale University 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, 
articles, and reviews published during 1939, together with some 
bearing earlier dates that were omitted from previous bibliographies 
in this series! I am indebted to Professor Louis I. Bredvold for 
contributing the criticism signed with his initials and to the staffs 
of the Yale University Library and the Library of the University 
of North Carolina for numerous courtesies. 

A survey of the year’s work shows that Jane Austen, Burke, 
Burns, Defoe, Dryden, Hume, Johnson, Pope, Shenstone, Swift,’ 
Walpole, and Wesley have received considerable attention; bi- 
ographical or critical books have also appeared on Tom Brown, 
Chesterfield, Cibber, Cobbett, Gilpin, Lyttelton and Prior. Several 
excellent bibliographies have been issued, including Macdonald’s 
work on Dryden and the annotated lists of references on British 
history by Grose and by Morgan. Important editions of Swift’s 
prose and Pope’s poetry have been initiated; among the other edi- 
tions are six further volumes of Walpole’s correspondence, two col- 
lections of Shenstone’s letters, and one volume of Dennis’ critical 
essays. Though many journals and some books have been delayed 
as a result of the conditions in a large portion of the publishing 
world, there has so far been little or no decrease in the quality and 
quantity of contributions on the literary or ‘‘background”’ subjects 
of the classical period. 





1The year of a review is to be understood as 1939 unless otherwise specified. 

The editor of this bibliography will be considerably aided if students of 
the period will notify him as to very obscure publications and will have copies 
of their studies sent to him. 

2Three signs of the times in the reputation of the Dean are (1) the diverting 
novel by Alan Griffiths, Authors in Paradise, in which a Cockney medium wins 
glory by publishing as his own work The Return of Gulliver, a manuscript 
dictated to him by the shade of Swift; (2) the cartoon motion picture in 
technicolor advertised as ‘‘Paramount’s lyrical, laughable, lovable epic of 
Lilliput Land’’; and (3) the first voyage of Gulliwer ‘‘put back into basic 
English’? by C. Hughes Hartmann. 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 
(Bibliographies of individual authors are listed in Section VII) 


Adams, Joseph Quincey. ‘‘Hill’s list of early plays in manuscript.” 
Iibrary, xx (1939), 71-99. 

‘* Analytical bibliography of the history of engineering and applied 
science.’’ Transactions of the Newcomen Society, xvi (1939), 
281-94. 

‘* Anglo-German bibliography for 1938.’’ JEGP, xxxvim (1939), 
258-77. 

Annual bibliography of English language & literature. Edited for 
the Modern Humanities Research Association by Mary S. Ser- 
jeantson, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Vol. xvi, 1937. 
Cambridge: University press, 1939. Pp. xi + 311. 

Annual bibliography of the history of British art. Vol. rv, 1937. 
Courtauld Institute of Art, London University. Cambridge: 
University press, 1939. Pp. xxiii +- 164. 

Anthoensen, Fred. The art of cutting, casting, and preparing of 

letter for printing. Portland, Maine: Southworth-Anthoensen 
press, 1939. Pp. v + 8. 


Reprinted from Universal magazine for 1750, with a note on typefounding 
by Anthoensen. 
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Anthoensen, Fred. John Bell type, its loss and rediscovery. Port- 

land, Maine: Southworth-Anthoensen press, 1939. Pp. 27. 
Reprinted from the New England printer, November, 1935. 

Atto, Clayton Howard. ‘‘The Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning and its place in the history of publishing.’’ Summary 
of thesis. Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
xv (1939), 41-42. 


Bartlett, Henrietta C., and Pollard, Alfred W. A census of Shake- 
speare’s plays in quarto, 1594-1709. Revised and extended by 
Henrietta C. Bartlett. New Haven: Yale University press, 
1939. Pp. v + 165. 

Rev. by G. E. Dawson in MLN, tv (1940), 226-27. 

Baskerville, John. Specimens of printing types in facsimile, with 
a bibliographical note by Paul Aleorn. (Keepsake No. 31) 
Meriden: Columbiad Club, 1939. Pp. 3 -+- 2 facsimiles. 


Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and Al- 
fred B. Harbage. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1938: English 
language and literature.’’ PMLA, tur (1938), 1224-66. 

See pp. 1244-56 for seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Baumgartner, Leona, with introduction by Arnold M. Muirhead. 
**John Howard (1726-1790), hospital and prison reformer: a 
bibliography.’’ Bulletin of the history of medicine, v1 (1939), 
486-534, 595-626. 

Not. in TLS, Aug. 26, p. 508; rev. by E. L. Tinker in TBR, Oct. 29, p. 26. 

Bennett, William. John Baskerville, the Birmingham printer, his 
press, relations, and friends. Vol. u. Birmingham: School 
of Printing, 1939. Pp. 146. 


Besterman, Theodore. A world bibliography of bibliographies. 
Vol. 1, A-L. London: Printed for the author, 1939. Pp. 
xxiv + 587. 

Rey. in TLS, Nov. 18, p. 676; cf. reply, Nov. 25, p. 685. 

Bibliographie de la philosophie. Institut international de collabora- 
tion philosophique. Second fascicule pour l’année 1938. mn 
(1939), ii. Paris: Librarie Philosophique J. Vrin. Pp. ix + 
341. 


Blakey, Dorothy. The Minerva press, 1790-1820. London: Biblio- 


graphical Society, 1939 (for 1935). Pp. 339. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 23, p. 748. § The chronological list covers the years 1773- 
1820. An important study of the distribution of popular fiction. 


Block, Andrew. The English novel, 1740-1850. A catalogue in- 


cluding prose romances, short stories, and translations of for- 
eign fiction. London: Grafton, 1939. Pp. xi + 367. 
Rev. in TLS, March 25, p. 180, with notes on some of the numerous errors 
and omissions. 
Bond, Donald F., McDermott, John F., and Tucker, Joseph E. 
‘‘Anglo-French and Franco-American studies: a current 
bibliography.’’ Romanic review, xxx (1939), 151-86. 
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Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘English literature, 1660-1800: a current 
bibliography.’’ PQ, xvmt (1939), 131-95. 

Carty, James. ‘‘ Writings on Irish history, 1937.’’ Irish historical 
studies, 1 (1939), 273-89. 

Cashmore, H. M. ‘‘ Worcestershire MSS. at Birmingham Reference 
Library.’’ Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological 
Society for 1938, xv (1939), 78-81. 

Coleman, E.D. ‘‘The Jew in English drama. An annotated bibli- 
ography.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public Library, xin 
(1938), 827-50, 919-32, xLim (1939), 45-52, 374-78, 443-58. 


Cooke, B. Campbell. ‘‘List of transcripts of Surrey parish regis- 
ters, showing those that have been printed, or copied in manu- 
seript or typeseript.’’ Surrey archaeological collections, xv1 
(1938), 114-24. 

Cowley, J. D. Bibliographical description and cataloguing. Lon- 
don: Grafton, 1939. Pp. xi + 256. 

A guide to methods of transcribing title-pages, collating, and cataloguing 
which should prove useful to students working with rare eighteenth-century 
texts 
Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1938-1939. 

No. 6. Edited by Donald B. Gilchrist. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1939. Pp. xiv + 113. 

Ebisch, Walther, and Schiicking, Levin Ludwig. ‘‘ Bibliographie zur 
Geschichte des literarischen Geschmacks in England.’’ Anglia, 
Lx (1939), 1-64. 

Elmes, Rosalind M. Catalogue of engraved Irish portraits mainly 
in the Joly collection and of original drawings. (National Li- 
brary of Ireland) Dublin: Stationery Office, [1938]. Pp. 279. 


Emmison, F. G. ‘‘Essex Record Office accessions.’’ Transactions 
of the Essex Archaeological Society, xxur (1939), 361-63. 
‘*Fifty-seventh critical bibliography of the history and philosophy 

of science and of the history of civilization.’’ Isis, xxx1 (1939), 
121-298. 
See especially pp. 168-84. The fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth bibliographies in 
this series appeared tbid., xxx (1939), 138-218, 314-420; see especially pp. 147- 
55, 340-50. 


Garrett, C. H., and Toynbee, M. R. ‘‘Tudor and Stuart MSS. at 
Turin: English relations with Savoy.’’ TLS, September 16, 
1939, p. 544. 


Grose, Clyde Leclare. A select bibliography of British history, 
1660-1760. Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1939. Pp. 
xxv + 507. 

A well-selected list of references grouped under five major heads and hun- 
dreds of sub-heads. The introductory division (general bibliography, refer- 
ence works, periodicals) is brief. The second and longest division covers the 
whole of the 1660-1760 period, with fifteen sections on general history, travel 
and description, constitutional, diplomatic, military, naval, economic, social, 
religious, cultural, and local history, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and Colonial. 
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Parts iii-v are devoted to the special eras 1660-88, 1689-1714, 1715-60, and in- 
clude references to selected events, periods, and biographical subjects. The 
3801 regular entries are only a fraction of the works cited: Grose gives num- 
erous additional items in the very helpful comments which supplement most of 
the entries. Such a huge bibliography, with its copious index, must be long 
and frequently tested before its complete value should be estimated, but it is 
safe to say now that the abundance of organized information here presented 
from a single point of view can certainly ease the steps of all students of 
whatever kind of history from the second Charles through the same George. 
International bibliography of historical sciences. Eleventh year, 
1936. Edited for the International Committee of Historical 
Seience. Paris: Armand Colin; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter; 
Rome: Prof. P. Maglione; Madrid: Hernando; London: Ox- 
ford University press; New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. Pp. 
xxxix + 451. 


Jaggard, William. ‘‘Newspaper notices.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxvm (1939), 
376. 


Lehmann-Haupt, Hellmut, in collaboration with Ruth Shepard 
Granniss and Lawrence C. Wroth. The book in America. A 
history of the making, the selling, and the collecting of books in 
the United States. New York: R. R. Bowker, 1939. Pp. xiii 

453. 

Rev. by E. N. Jenks in TBR, Aug. 27, p. 2. § Contains material on the 
colonial period pertinent to students of English printing. 

Lemaitre, Henri. ‘‘A propos d’une bibliographie économique du 
xviii® siécle.’’ Revue d’histoire économique et sociale, xxv 
(1939), 85-90. 

MacMillan, Dougald. Catalogue of the Larpent plays in the Hunt- 
ington Library. (Huntington Library lists, No. 4) San Marino, 
California: 1939. Pp. xv + 442. 

Not. in TLS, July 1, p. 395. § A useful annotated list of 2,399 plays and 
identified prologues (1737-1824) and 103 unidentified items, with indices of 
authors and titles. 

MacPike, Eugene Fairfield. Dr. Edmond Halley (1656-1742). A 
bibliographical guide to his life and work arranged chronolog- 
ically, preceded by a list of sources, including references to the 
history of the Halley family. London: Taylor and Francis, 
1939. Pp. 54. 

Not. in Nf-Q, cLXxvil, 92. 

Milne, Alexander Taylor. Writings on British history 1935. A 
bibliography of books and articles on the history of Great 
Britain from about 450 A.D. to 1914, published during the year 
1935, with an appendix containing a select list of publications 
in 1935 on British history since 1914. London: Cape, 1939. 
Pp. 427. 

See to 187-266 for seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Morgan, William Thomas, and Morgan, Chloe Siner. <A bibliogra- 
phy of British history (1700-1715) with special reference to 
the reign of Queen Anne. Vol. m. Bloomington, Indiana: 
1939. Pp. viii + 705. 
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This the third volume in the detailed bibliography of the Queen Anne period 
presents lists of source materials published in 1717 and later (1,276 entries) ; 
correspondence, autobiographies, diaries, and journals (a much needed gather- 
ing of 552 items) ; periodicals, including newspapers and annuals (344) ; plays 
and other dramatic works (540); and secondary materials (2,166). There is 
some small comment in the first, second, and fifth sections; the periodical sec- 
tion gives extensive comments and quotations, and brings together a mass of 
pertinent data in a field of increasing popularity; in the drama section several 
tables supplement the annotated list of plays arranged by dramatists. That 
mistakes and inconsistencies should find their way into such a tremendous body 
of information is less a cause for wonder than that such a list, at times a 
register, could be compiled single- or double-handed. The last volume will in- 
clude a bibliography of unpublished manuscripts and an index to the whole 
work. 

Norris, Dorothy May. A history of cataloguing and cataloguing 
methods, 1100-1850. With an introductory survey of ancient 
times. London: Grafton, 1939. Pp. ix + 246. 

O., J. B. ‘‘Shrewsbury School MSS.’’ Transactions of the Shrop- 


shire Archaeological Society, xi1x (1938), 188. 
List of recent accessions, including two volumes of Shropshire wills proved 
at Lichfield, 1770-80, and other eighteenth-century records, 

Osborne, Lucy Eugenia. A short-title list, the Chapin Library, Wil- 
liams College. Portland, Maine: Southworth-Anthoensen 
press, 1939. Pp. viii + 595. 

One section (pp. 129-228) is devoted to books printed 1641-1800. 

Peckham, Howard H. ‘‘Military papers in the Clements Library.”’ 
Journal of the American Military History Foundation, u 
(1938), 126-30. 

Catalogue of the Shelburne and other papers covering Anglo-American rela- 

tions from 1745 to 1785. 

Plant, Marjorie. The English book trade. An economic history of 
the making and sale of books. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. 


Pp. 500. 
Rev. a TLS, July 22, p. 444; by M. Sadleir in Spectator, June 16, pp. 1044- 

45. § A valuable study containing a large amount of information. 

Povey, K. ‘‘The sources for a bibliography of Irish history, 1500- 
1700.’? Irish historical studies, 1 (1939), 393-403. 

Primrose, J. B. ‘‘A London printer’s visit to India in the seven- 
teenth century.’’ Library, xx (1939), 100-04. 

‘Private libraries—xxii. Professor A. Wolf.’? TLS, September 
30, 1939, p. 568. 


On a remarkable collection of books pertaining to Spinoza. 
Purnell, C. J. ‘‘The XVIII-century London Library.”’ N&Q, 
cLxxvi1 (1939), 349-50. 


Roberts, W. ‘‘Verses in Dodsley’s ‘Museum.’’’ N&Q, cLxxvi 
(1939), 365. 

Spargo, John Webster. A bibliographical manual for students of 
the language and literature of England and the United States. 
A short title list. Chicago: Packard, 1939. Pp. xii + [96]. 


Spencer, Theodore, and Van Doren, Mark. Studies in metaphysical 
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poetry. Two essays and a bibliography. New York: Columbia 
University press, 1939. Pp. 88. 

Spinney, G. H. ‘‘Cheap Repository Tracts: Hazard and Marshall 
edition.’’ Inbrary, xx (1939), 295-340. 


Tobin, James E. Eighteenth century English literature and its 
cultural background. A bibliography. New York: Fordham 
University press, 1939. Pp. vii + 190. 

Tobin gives some eight thousand items, two-thirds of them under individual 
authors (without attempting full lists of the first editions of the authors) and 
one-third under ten general heads of cultural and critical background—his- 
torical background; social thought; memoirs, diaries, anecdotes; criticism; 
poetry; prose; journalism; drama; extra-national relations; further bibli- 
ographical aids. There are of course errors and omissions, but this collection 
will be a real aid to all teachers and students who have felt the need of a 
separate bibliography of the eighteenth century. 

[Watson, James] <A contemplation upon the mystery of man’s re- 
generation, in allusion to the mystery of printing. With an 
introduction and a glossary of archaic terms in the poem by 
Lawrence C. Wroth. (Keepsake No. 9, Christmas book for 
1939) Portland, Maine: Southworth-Anthoensen press, 1939. 
Pp. 22. 

Reprinted from Watson’s History of printing, 1713. 

Weitenkampf, Frank. The illustrated book. Cambridge: Harvard 
University press, 1938. Pp. xiii + 314. 

See chapters ii-iv for woodcuts and line engravings on copper during class- 
ical period. 

Winterich, John T. 23 books & the stories behind them. Berkeley: 
Book Arts Club of the University of California, 1938. Pp. 236. 

Among the twenty-three are Gray’s Elegy, Pride and prejudice, Gulliver’s 
travels, and The decline and fall. Reprinted by Lippincott in cheaper edition, 
1939. 

Work in progress, 1939, in the modern humanities. Edited by 
James M. Osborn and Robert G. Sawyer. Modern Humanities 
Research Association. Bulletin No. 17A, May, 1939. Pp. xiv 
+ 337. 

For seventeenth and eighteenth centuries see pp. 44-74. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xvm, 1937. Edited for 
the English Association by Frederick 8S. Boas and Mary S. 
Serjeantson. London: Oxford University press, 1939. Pp. 
290. 

The chapter on the Restoration is by F. E. Budd, that on the eighteenth 
century by Edith J. Morley. 

The year’s work in modern language studies. By a number of 
scholars. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by L. W. Tanecock and A. Gillies. Volume 1x: year 
ending 30 June 1938. Cambridge: University press, 1939. 
Pp. vi + 188. 


Il. LANGUAGE 


Bennett, J. A. W. ‘‘The history of Old English and Old Norse 
studies in England from the time of Francis Junius till the end 
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of the eighteenth century.’’ Abstracts of dissertations, Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 1938, x1 (1939), 110-15. 

Cahill, Edward. ‘‘The Irish language and tradition (1540-1691).”’ 
Trish ecclesiastical record, Liv (1939), 123-42. 


Kerékgyart6, Elemér. ‘‘English in Hungary: a seventeenth-cen- 

tury grammar.’’ Hungarian quarterly, v (1939), 695-700. 
Anglicwm spicilegium, by George Csipkés, 1664, the first book published in 

Hungary for instruction in a modern language. The same book is discussed 

more fully in Studies in English philology, (Budapest), m1, 1938. 

Knorrek, Marianne. Der Einfluss des Rationalismus auf die engl. 
Sprache. Beitr. zur Entwicklgsgesch. d. engl. Syntax im 17. 
und 18 Jahrh. Berlin diss. 1938. Pp. xiii + 128. 

Landrum, Grace Warren. ‘‘The first colonial grammar in Eng- 
lish.’’ William and Mary College quarterly historical maga- 
zine, XIx (1939), 272-85. 

On Hugh Jones’s Accidence to the English tongue (1724) and other early 
grammars. 

Leidig, Paul. Franzdsische Lehnwoérter u. Lehnbedeutungen im 
Englischen d. 18 Jh. Ein Speigelbild franz. Kultureinwerkg. 
Kiel: 1938. Pp. 18. 

Monro, Margaret T. ‘‘Travels in a dictionary. The Scottish lan- 
guage according to Jamieson.’’ Scots magazine, xxx1 (1939), 
425-30. 

Mullett, Charles F. ‘‘On Englishing the law of England.’’ Mis- 
sourt law review, tv (1939), 178-83. 

Noyes, Gertrude E. ‘‘Some interrelations of English dictionaries 
of the seventeenth century.’’ PMLA, iv (1939), 990-1006. 

Schmidt, Wolfgang. ‘‘Cant.’’ Die neueren Sprachen, xiv (1939), 
68-72. 


Sheldon, Esther Keck. ‘‘Standards of English pronunciation ac- 
cording to the grammarians and orthoepists of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries.’’ Summaries of doc- 
toral dissertations, University of Wisconsin, 1937-1938, 1938, 
m1, 304-05. 


Stallmann, Heinz. Malapropism in englischen Drama von den An- 
fangen bis 1800. Berlin diss. 1938. Pp: 1138. 


Starnes, D. T. ‘‘The London Vocabulary and its antecedents.”’ 
University of Texas studies in English, 1939, pp. 114-38. 
On a popular, illustrated Latin wordbook for schoolboys (1700?) and the 
tradition behind it. 


Tuve, Rosemond. ‘‘Ancients, moderns, and Saxons.’’ EDH, vi 
(1939), 165-90. 





III. HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Alexander, J. J. ‘‘The Exeter council of 1662.’’ Devon & Corn- 
wall notes & queries, xx (1939), 307-09. 
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Arkell, R. L. Caroline of Ansbach. George the Second’s queen. 
London: Oxford University press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 338. 

Rev. in TLS, June 24, p. 369; by C. Hobhouse in Spectator, Aug. 18, p. 265; 

by L. W. Eshleman in TBR, Aug. 6, p. 6. 

Arkell, Ruby L. ‘‘Des Hauses Oesterreich Werben um Caroline von 
Ansbach, spaitere Gemahlin George II.’’ Ubersetz von Richard 
Drégerheit. Niedersadchsisches Jahrbuch fiir Landesgeschichte, 
xv (1938), 114-41. 


Armitage, Doris Mary. The Taylors of Ongar. Portrait of an 
English family of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Drawn from family records by the great-niece of Ann and Jane 
Taylor. Cambridge: Heffer, 1939. Pp. xviii + 252. 


Ashley, Maurice. Marlborough. (Great lives, No. 81) London: 

Duckworth, 1939. Pp. 144. 
Rev. in TLS, May 13, p. 282. 

Ashton, T.S. An eighteenth-century industrialist. Peter Stubs of 
Warrenton, 1756-1806. (Publications of the University of 
Manchester, No. ccixv1, Economic history series, No. xm) 
Manchester: Manchester University press, 1939. Pp. x + 156. 

Not. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 647; by W. Bowden in Jour. mod. hist., x1, 588. 

Barnard, E. A. B. ‘‘A Broadway toll-book, 1779.’’ Transactions 
of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society for 1938, xv 
(1939), 69-77. 

The MS. is now in the public library at Cheltenham. 

Barnes, Donald Grove. George III and William Pitt, 1783-1806. 
A new interpretation based upon a study of their unpublished 
correspondence. Stanford: University press, 1939. Pp. xiii 

512. 
ae'by W. W. Woodring in JMH, x1, 539-41. 
Bayne-Powell, Rosamond. The English child in the eighteenth 


century. London: Murray, 1939. Pp. xi + 322. 
Not. in TBR, Sept. 17, p. 11; rev. in TLS, June 24, p. 374. 


de Beer, E.S. ‘‘The London hospitals in the seventeenth century.’’ 
N&Q, cLxxvui (1939), 362-63. 


Belloc, Hilaire. Charles II. The last rally. New York, London: 
Harper, 1939. Pp. vii + 280. 

Rey. in TLS, Jan. 27, 1940, p. 50; by P. W. Wilson in TBR, Nov. 12, p. 9. 

Bennett, Charles H. ‘‘A tract by Lord Camelford.’’ Corr. in TLS, 


August 19, 1939, p. 491. 
On A dialogue on the actual state of Parliament, 1783. 


Berkeley, Mrs. ‘‘The old toll-gates of Worcestershire.’’ Transac- 
tions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society for 1938, xv 
(1939), 55-66. 


Berry, Sir James, and Lee, Stephen G. A Cromwellian major gen- 
eral. The career of Colonel James Berry. Oxford: Clarendon 
press, 1938. Pp. viii ++ 325. 

Rev. by E. 8. de Beer in History, xxiv, 266-68. 
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Beveridge, Sir William. Prices and wages in England from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century. Vol.1. Price tables: mer. 
eantile era. (Publications of the international scientific com. 
mittee on price history.) London: Longmans, Green, 1939, 
Pp. Ix + 756. 

Rev. in TLS, June 17, p. 358. 

Bingham, Hiram. Elihu Yale, the American nabob of Queen 
Square. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1939. Pp. xiii + 362. 

Rev. by P. Hutchison in TBR, Dec. 10, p. 4. § Cf. Bingham’s article, ‘‘ Elihu 
Yale, governor, collector and benefactor,’’ Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, XLVII (1937), 93-144. 

Bligh, William. A book of the ‘‘Bounty.’’ Edited by George 
Mackaness. (Everyman’s library) London: Dent, 1938. Pp. 
xv + 326. 

Bligh, William. The log of the Bounty. With an introduction and 
notes by Owen Rutter. 2 vols. London: Golden Cockerel press, 
[1937]. Pp. 435, 260. 

Bouch, C. M. Lowther. ‘‘Calendar of the original deeds at Tullie 
House.’’ Transactions of the Cumberland & Westmorland Anti 
quarian & Archaeological Society, xxxvim (1938), 245-66, xxxix 
(1939), 136-51. 

Bouch, C. M. Lowther. ‘‘The descendants of William Lowther of 
the Rose. I. The Lowthers of Rose Causey.’’ Transactions of 
the Cumberland & Westmorland Antiquarian & Archaeological 
Society, xxx1x (1939), 109-35. 

Bourne, Ruth. Queen Anne’s navy in the West Indies (Yale his- 
torical publications, Miscellany xxx) New Haven: Yale 
University press, 1939. Pp. viii + 334. 

A study of naval operations during the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Bray, F. E. ‘‘Extracts from the diary of William Bray, the Sur- 

rey historian, 1756-1800.’’ Surrey archaeological collections, 
XLv1 (1938), 26-58. 

Reprinted from a copy printed privately in 1876. 

Brown, Jean Robertson. ‘‘Free speech in the House of Commons 
under the Stuarts.’’ Vassar journal of undergraduate studies, 
xm (1939), 170-82. 

Brown, Louise Fargo. ‘‘Ideas of representation from Elizabeth to 
Charles II.’’ JMH, x1 (1939), 23-40. 

Browne, A. L. ‘‘King James the Second’s proposed repeal of the 
penal laws and test act in 1688: his questions to the magis- 
trates of Cumberland, with their answers thereto.’’ Transac- 
tions of the Cumberland & Westmorland Antiquarian & Arch- 
aeological Society, xxxvit (1938), 180-94. 

Transcribed from Rawlinson MS. A 139* in the Bodleian. 

County of Buckingham. Calendar to the sessions records. Vol. 1. 
1705-1712 and Appendix, 1647. Edited by William Le Hardy 
and Geoffrey Ll. Reckitt. Aylesbury: Guy R. Crouch, 1939. 
Pp. xxvii + 427. 
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Burn, W. L. ‘‘The Scottish policy of John, sixth Earl of Mar, 
1707-1715.’’ HLQ, 1 (1939), 439-48. 

Cahen, Léon. ‘‘Une nouvelle interprétation du traité franco-anglais 
de 1786-1787.’’ Revue historique, cLxxxv (1939), 256-85. 

Cahill, Edward. ‘‘The assault on the Irish national tradition 
(1540-1691). Trish ecclesiastical record, tun (1939), 384-407. 

Cahill, Edward. ‘‘The penal times (1691-1800).’’ Trish ecclesias- 
tical record, Liv (1939), 482-501. 

Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West Indies, 
1732, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecil 
Headlam and Arthur Percival Newton. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1939. Pp. 1-+ 362. Calendar... 1733, 1939. 
Pp. lii + 348. 

Calendar of treasury books, January 1704 to March 1705, preserved 
in the Public Record Office. Vol. xrx. Prepared by William 
A. Shaw. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. cexlviii 
+ 744. 

Carré, Albert. L’influence des Huguenots francais en Irlande aux 
XVITI° et XVIII°* siécles. Paris: Les presses universitaires, 
1937. Pp. viii + 159. 

Chaturvedi, Ram Nihore. ‘‘The press before the Mutiny (1780- 
1857).’’ Journal of Indian history, xvi (1938), 360-79. 
Cherry, George Loy. ‘‘William III and the Jacobites.’’ Swm- 
maries of doctoral dissertations, Northwestern University, v1 

(1938), 61-66. 

Christern, Hermann. Deutscher Staindestaat und englischer Parlia- 
mentarismus am Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts. Miinechen: C. H. 
Beck, 1939. Pp. viii + 244. 

Not. in TLS, June 3, p. iv. 

Clarke, A. Bernard. ‘‘Notes on the mayor of Nottingham, 1660- 
1775.’’ Transactions of the Thoroton Society for 1938, xin 
(1939), 105-20. 

Continued from the Transactions for 1937, p. 75. 

Cole, Charles Woolsey. Colbert and a century of French mercantil- 
ism. 2 vols. New York: Columbia University press, 1939. 
Pp. xii + 532, 675. 


Cozens-Hardy, Basil, and Kent, Ernest A. The mayors of Norwich 
1403 to 1835, being biographical notes on the mayors of the old 
Corporation. Norwich: Jarrold and Sons, 1938. Pp. 188. 


Creswell, Commander J. ‘‘British shipping at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century.’’ Mariner’s mirror, xxv (1939), 197-207. 


Crossman, R. H. S. Government and the governed. A history of 
political ideas and political practice. London: Christophers, 
1939. Pp. x + 306. 


Dampier, William. A voyage to New Holland. Edited, with intro- 
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duction, notes, and illustrative documents, by James A. Wil- 
liamson. London: Argonaut press, 1939. Pp. lxxv + 266. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 7, p. 572. § This volume completes the Argonaut Press 
edition of Dampier begun in 1927. 
Dangerfield, M. E., and others. ‘‘Chichester workhouse.’ 
archaeological collections, LXx1x (1938), 131-67. 
A study compiled from the records of the workhouse, 1753-1816. 
Das, Harihar. ‘‘Sir William Norris’s impressions of the Decean in 
the eighteenth century.’’ Asvtatic review, xxxv (1939), 343-53, 
Davies, A. Mervyn. Clive of Plassey. A biography. New York: 
Seribner’s, 1939. Pp. x + 522. 
Rev. by P. W. Wilson in TBR, Sept. 24, p. 5. 
Davies, C. Collin. Warren Hastings and Oudh. London: Oxford 
University press, 1939. Pp. xv 4+ 271. 
An account of Hastings’ foreign policy based on MSS. in the India Office 
and the British Museum. 
Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘The treatment of constitutional history in Ma- 
eaulay’s History of England.’’ HLQ, 1 (1939), 179-204. 


Davies, J. D. Griffith. Revolt and reaction. A study of European 
history from 1789-1878. London: Lindsay Drummond, 1939. 
Pp. 283. 


Davies, Sir Leonard Twiston, and Edwards, Averyl. Welsh life in 
the eighteenth century. London: Country Life, 1939. Pp. xii 
+ 243. 
Not. in Spectator, Jan. 26, 1940, p. 120; rev. in TLS, Dec. 16, p. 732. 
Dickinson, J. C. ‘‘A naval diary of the Seven Years’ War from 
Flookburgh.’’ Transactions of the Cumberland & Westmor- 
land Antiquarian & Archaeological Society, xxxvim (1938), 


238-44. 
Unpublished diary by one Thomas Court, from a transcript made in 1855 by 


Thomas Field. 


Drummond, J. C., and Wilbraham, Anne. The Englishman’s food. 
A history of five centuries of English diet. London: Cape, 
1939. Pp. 574. 

Rev. in TLS, May 27, p. 309; by V. H. Mottram in Spectator, May 26, p. 908. 

Eldon, Carl William. England’s subsidy policy towards the Con- 
tinent during the Seven Years’ War. University of Pennsyl- 
vania diss. Philadelphia: 1938. Pp. vi + 178. 

Not. by S. H. Nulle in Amer. hist. rev., XLv, 210. 

Elliott, Charles Winslow. ‘‘The men that fought at Minden.” 

Journal of the American Military Institute, m (1939), 80-108. 
Review and analysis of the Westphalian campaign of 1759. 


Ewen, C. L’Estrange. The earliest postal stamps introducing some 
recent discoveries. Paignton: Printed for the author, 1939. 
rp. 9. 
Not. in TLS, Aug. 19, p. 495. § On the rectangular, hand-struck stamp used 
1663-67 for unpaid postage on inward foreign correspondence. 
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Fergusson, James. ‘‘ ‘Worthy Nairne.’’’ Cornhill magazine, CLIX 
(1939), 101-15. 
On Sir William Nairne, Scottish judge and friend of Boswell and Johnson. 
Firminger, Walter K. ‘‘A letter from Caleutta, 1770.’ Nd&Q, 
cLxxvi1 (1939), 363-64. 


Fitzpatrick, Brian. British imperialism and Australia, 1783-1833. 
An economic history of Australasia. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1939. Pp. 396. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 2, p. 510. 

Fletcher, J. M. J. ‘‘Humphrey Henchman, D.D., Bishop of Salis- 
bury, 1660-1663.’’ Wiltshire archaeological & natural history 
magazine, XLVI (1938), 301-12. 

Fletcher, Jas. M. J. ‘‘A Dorset Lord Mayor of London.’’ Notes & 
queries for Somerset and Dorset, xxm (1939), 58-59. 

On Sir William Lewen, Lord Mayor in 1718. 

France, R. Sharpe. ‘‘A history of plague in Laneashire.’’ Trans- 
actions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire for 
the year 1938, xc (1939), 1-175. 

Fuller, Ronald. /fell-fire Francis. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1939. Pp. 284. 

Rev. in TLS, May 6, p. 259. § Records and conjectures about Sir Francis 

Dashwood and the members of the Hell-Fire Club. 

Fussell, G. E. ‘‘Campania Foelix, 1700. A curiosity of farming 
literature.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxvi (1939), 237-39. 


Gal, Stephen. ‘‘Early travellers from upper Hungary in Eng- 
land.’’ Danubian review, vir (1939), v, 1-10. 
Garratt, G. T. Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. London: Cape, 
1939. Pp. 351. 
Rev. by H. W. Baldwin in TBR, Aug. 13, p. 3. 
Gaselee, Stephen. ‘‘British diplomatie relations with the Holy 
See.’”? Dublin review, ccrv (1939), 1-19. 
Particulars in the career of Cardinal Charles Erskine (1739-1811), Papal 
Envoy to the Court of George III. 
George, Mrs. Eric. ‘‘Fox’s martyrs; the general election of 1784.’’ 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, xx1 (1939), 133- 
68. 


Gipson, Lawrence Henry. Zones of international friction. North 
America, south of the Great Lakes region, 1748-1754. The 
British Empire before the American Revolution. Vol. 1v. New 
York: Knopf, 1939. Pp. xlii-+ 312 + xliv. 

Goddard, E. H. ‘‘Wiltshire broadsheets.’’ Wiltshire archaeolog- 
ical & natural history magazine, xiv (1939), 428-29. 

“oe of an article by B. H. Cunnington in the Wiltshire gazette, Dec. 

Greaves, R. W. The corporation of Leicester, 1689-1836. New 
York: Oxford University press, 1939. Pp. 174. 

Not. by R. H. George in AHR, xiv (1940), 459. § An analysis of economic 
and political problems at Leicester. 
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Greene, Graham. ‘‘A hoax on Mr. Hulton.’’ Spectator, August 25, 
1939, p. 296. 

A MS. book contains letters and occasional passages of dialogue which tell 

the story of a hoax on Hulton, a printseller of Pall Mall in 1744. 

Guthrie, Dorothy A., and Grose, Clyde L. ‘‘Forty years of Jacobite 
bibliography.’’ JMH, x1 (1939), 49-60. 

Gwynn, Stephen. Henry Grattan and his times. London: Harrap, 
1939. Pp. viii -++ 402. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 22, p. 236; by W. T. Wells in Fortnightly, cxiv, 600-01, 

Harper, Lawrence A. The English navigation laws. A seventeenth- 
century experiment in social engineering. New York: Colum- 
bia University press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 503. 

Harris, Stanley A. ‘‘Henry Berry (1720-1812): Liverpool’s see- 
ond dock engineer.’’ Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, UXxxtx (1938), 91-116, xc (1989), 
197-98. 

Harte, W. J. ‘‘Some data for assessing the population of Exeter 
at the end of the seventeenth century.’’ Devon & Cornwall 
notes & queries, Xx (19389), 210-14. 

Cf. comments by W. G. Hoskins, ibid., pp. 242-47. 

Heal, Ambrose. ‘‘London shop-signs. Other than those given by 
Larwood & Hotten.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxvi (1939), 3-6, 20-25, 38-41, 
58-60, 77-80, 93-95, 113-16, 131-36, 147-52, 166-69, 186-89, 202- 
05, 222-25, 239-42, 254-57, 273-75, 293-95, 312-15, 327-30, 344 
48, 362-65, 380-83. 

Heelas, Arthur T. ‘‘Fresh light on the history of Wokingham in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.’’ Berkshire archaeo- 
logical journal, xuim (1939), 46-56. 

Includes extracts from a Minute Book of the Common Council, 1630-1748. 

‘Thomas Hollis of Corseombe.’’ Notes & queries for Somerset and 
Dorset, xxmi (1939), 64-65. 

Extracts from the Rev. W. E. Plater’s MS. life of one of Harvard’s early 

benefactors. Additional notes by C. Wanklyn on pp. 87-91. 

Hope, T. M. ‘‘The vice-admiralty of Essex during the Dutch wars 
of Charles II.’’ Transactions of the Essex Archaeological So- 
ciety, xx1t (1939), 299-308. 


Horn, D. B. ‘‘The Board of Trade and consular reports, 1696- 
1782.’’ EHR, xiv (1939), 476-80. 


Hoskins, W. G. ‘‘A history of the Humberstone family.’’ Trans- 
actions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, xx (1938- 
. 39), 242-87. ; 
Wills and inventories of a family of farmers in Leicestershire. 
Hudson, Derek. ‘‘Dick Turpin: fact and legend.’’ Cornhill maga- 
zine, CLX (1939), 505-17. 


Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘Mr. Cowslade’s memoirs.’’ Yale review, 


xxvit (1939), 861-64. 
Exchange of letters between Lady Elizabeth Seymour and her mother, and 4 
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passage quoted from the MS. memoirs of Cowslade, a middle-class boy in the 

household of the Earl of Hertford. 

Humphreys, A. L. ‘‘Dick Turpin in the west.’’ N&Q, CLxxvi 
(1939), 335. 

Cf. G. Catalani, ibid., pp. 335-36. 

Imann, Georges. ‘‘Caroline de Brunswick, Reine d’Angleterre 
(1768-1821).’’ Revue de Paris, xiv (1938), 301-33, 584-611, 
873-911. 


James, G. F. ‘‘Josiah Burchett (16662-1746): some additional 
notes.””?’ N&Q, cLxxvi (1939), 56-58. 


James, G. F. ‘‘Some further aspects of Admiralty administra- 
tion.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xvu 
(1939), 13-27. 


Janon. ‘‘A captive in Barbary: the Reverend Adam Elliot.’’ 

Caian, xtvi (1939), 89-102. 
Amplification of the brief notice in the DNB. 

Johnston, Joseph. ‘‘Commercial restriction and monetary deflation 
in 18th century Ireland.’’ Hermathena, No. Lm, 1939, pp. 79- 
87. 

Jones, Clement. Pioneer shipowners. Vol. II. Liverpool: Birchall 
and Sons, [1938]. Pp. xx + 206. 


Jones, E. Alfred. ‘‘The Order of the Thistle.’’ Connoisseur, crv 
(1939), 269-74. 


Jones, P. E. The worshipful company of poulters of the city of 
London. A short history. London: Milford, 1939. Pp. 252. 


Kelsall, R. Keith. ‘‘Statute wages during a Yorkshire epidemic, 
1679-81.’’ Yorkshire archaeological journal, xxxiv (1939), 
310-16. 


Kineaid, Dennis. British social life in India, 1608-1937. London: 
Routledge, 1938. Pp. vii + 312. 


Knox, Ronald A. Let dons delight. Being variations on a theme 
in an Oxford common-room. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1939. 
Pp. vii + 280. 

_Rev. by R. Lewin in Spectator, April 7, pp. 602-03. § Imaginary conversa- 

tions at half-century intervals from 1588 to 1938. 

Lart, Charles E. The pedigrees and papers of James Terry, Ath- 
lone Herald at the court of James II in France (1690-1725). 
Exeter: William Pollard, 1938. Pp. xxx + 223. 


Lees, R. M. ‘‘Parliament and the proposal for a Council of Trade, 
1695-6.’’ EHR, iv (1939), 38-66. 


Leslie, Shane. Mrs. Fitzherbert. A life chiefly from unpublished 
sources. London: Burns Oates, 1939. Pp. xxi + 394. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 7, p. 576; by C. Hobhouse in Spectator, Oct. 27, p. 592; 
by F. Winwar in TBR, Feb. 11, 1940, p. 5. 
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Lindsey, John, pseud. [John St. Clair Muriel] The lovely Quaker, 
London: Rich & Cowan, 1939. Pp. x + 322. 

Rey. in TLS, Apr. 22, p. 227; by C. Hobhouse in Spectator, May 19, p. 870. 

§ On the love story of George III and Hannah Lightfoot. 

Lippincott, Horace Mather. ‘‘The restoration of Penn’s manor.’’ 
University of Pennsylvania General magazine and historical 
chronicle, xii (1939), 387-410. 

Lloyd, Sir John E. A history of Carmarthenshire. From the Act 
of Union (1536) to 1900. Vol. mu. Cardiff: For the Carmar-. 
thenshire Society, 1939. Pp. xv + 548. 

Rev. in TLS, July 8, p. 409. § See Chap. iii, ‘‘ Nonconformity and Method- 


ism,’’ and Chap. iv, ‘‘ Literature and literary associations.’’ The first volume 
appeared in 1935. 


Longden, Henry Isham. Northamptonshire and Rutland clergy 
from 1500. Vol. 1v. Northampton: Archer & Goodman, 1939. 
Pp. 265. 
Biographical records from Dacres to Eyres. 
Lovett, Sir H. Verney. ‘‘Warren Hastings and Madras.’’ Asiatic 
review, Xxx (1937), 442-48. 


Lumb, G. Denison. ‘‘Extracts from the Leeds Intelligencer and 
the Leeds Mercury, 1769-1776.’’ Publications of the Thoresby 
Society for 1937, xxxvur (1938), 1-218. 

Lumb has previously published extracts for 1721-1769 in Vois. xxu, Xx, 

XXVi, XXVIU, and XXXIII. 


MacDermot, Frank. ‘‘A postseript on Tone.’’ Studies: an Irish 
quarterly review, xxvii (1939), 639-50. 


MacDermot, Frank. Theobald Wolfe Tone, a biographical study. 


London: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xv -+- 342. 
Rev. in TLS, May 27, p. 307. 


McDowell, R. B. ‘‘The Irish government and the provincial press.” 
Hermathena, No. im, 1939, pp. 138-47. 


MacGregor, Alasdair Alpin. ‘‘Who shot the Red Fox?’’ Cornhill 
magazine, CLX (1939), 817-41. 


On Nov. 8, 1752, James Stewart of Acharn was hanged as accessory in the 
murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure, commonly spoken of in the Highlands 
as the Red Fox. The article does not answer the question in its title. 


MacInnes, C. M. A gateway of empire. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 


1939. Pp. 456. 
Rey. in TLS, July 8, p. 409. § A study of the maritime and naval import: 
ance of the port of Bristol. 


Mackay, Janet. Little madam. A biography of Henrietta Maria. 


London: Bell, 1939. Pp. xi + 380. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 28, p. 619. 


MacLeod, R. C., ed. The Book of Dunvegan. Being documents 
from the muniment room of the MacLeods of MacLeod at Dun- 
vegan Castle, Isle of Skye. Vol. m, 1700-1920. Aberdeen: 
Third Spalding Club, 1939. Pp. xxxvi + 179. 
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MacLysaght, Edward. [Irish life in the seventeenth century: after 
Cromwell. London: Longmans, 1939. Pp. vii + 463. 

Rev. in TLS, July 1, p. 391; by C. Maxwell in Hermathena, ti, 218-19; by 
C. V. Wedgwood in Spectator, May 12, p. 814. 

MacManus, M. J. Jrish cavalcade, 1550-1850. London: Macmillan, 
1939. Pp. xix + 320. 

Not. in TLS, Apr. 22, p. 236; rev. by S. O’Faolfin in Spectator, April 28, 
p. 720. § Scattered selections from the periodicals and from miscellaneous 
sources, including Swift, Berkeley, Goldsmith, and Arthur Young. 
McSwiney, P. ‘‘Eighteenth century Kinsale.’’ Journal of the 

Cork Historical and Archaeological Society, xtim (1938), 75-95. 

A study of the naval and mercantile importance of Kinsale. 

Manchée, W. H. ‘‘Huguenot soldiers and their conditions of ser- 
vice in the English army.’’ Proceedings of the Huguenot So- 
ciety of London, xvi (1939), 248-65. 

Register of St. Mary’s Church, Manchester. Transcribed by Miss 
C. A. Hewitt and Miss G. Hewitt. Preston: Lancashire Par- 
ish Register Society, 1939. Pp. viii + 469. 

Includes baptisms (from 1756) and burials (from 1754). 

Mayne, Ethel Colburn. A Regency chapter. Lady Bessborough 
and her friendships. London: Maemillan, 1939. Pp. xiii + 
328. 


Michael, Wolfgang. England under George I: the quadruple al- 
liance. Translated and adapted from the German by Anne- 
marie MacGregor and George E. MacGregor. (Studies in 
modern history, edited by L. B. Namier) London: Macmillan, 
1939. Pp. vi-+ 347. 

Rev. in TLS, July 29, p. 450. 

Mottram, R. H. Traders’ dream. The romance of the East India 
Company. New York, London: Appleton-Century, 1939. Pp. 
xii + 322. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 14, p. 589; by J. Cournos in TBR, Oct. 15, p. 9. 

Namier, L. B. ‘‘Charles Garth and his connexions.’’ EHR, tiv 
(1939), 443-70. 

Namier, L. B. ‘‘Charles Garth, agent for South Carolina.’’ EHR, 
Liv (1939), 632-52. 

Namier, L. B. In the margin of history. London: Macmillan, 
1939. Pp. viii + 304. 

Includes nine short reprinted essays and reviews ‘‘ Under the Georges.’’ 

Noakes, Robert. ‘‘Cardinal Erskine’s mission, 1793-1801.’’ Dub- 
lin review, cctv (1939), 338-53. 


Peele, Michael. ‘‘Shrewsbury drapers’ apprentices.’’ T'ransac- 
tions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, u (1939), 1-29. 

An alphabetical list, compiled from the Register Book. 
Letters of John Pinney, 1679-1699. Edited, with an introduction 
by Geoffrey F. Nuttall. London: Oxford University press, 


1939. Pp. xxii + 136. 
Rey. in TLS, July 15, p. 425. § This is the first of a projected series of 
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volumes to be published from the Pinney Papers, which consist of letters, 
account-books, and receipts covering the family’s business and personal affairs 
from the time of the Rev. John Pinney. The present volume contains the let- 
ters of Pinney himself (who succeeded Thomas Fuller as Vicar of Broadwind- 
sor in Dorset, and was ejected from his living at the Restoration) and selected 
portions of letters from some of his sons and daughters—Azariah, who made 
good in the West Indies, Nathaniel, ‘‘who stayed at home, married an heiress, 
and carried on business at Bristol and Bettiscombe,’’ and Hester, ‘‘who sold 
lace on the Royal Exchange and died a rich woman.’’ 

Powell, Dorothy L., and Jenkinson, Hilary. Surrey Quarter Ses- 
sions records, 1663-1666. Surrey Record Society, No. xxxry, 
1938. Pp. xi + 387. 

Pressey, W. J. ‘‘Visitations held in the Archdeaconry of Essex in 
1686.’’ Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, xxu 
(1939), 316-29. 

Priteherd, Earl H., ed. ‘‘The instructions of the East India Com- 
pany to Lord Macartney on his embassy to China and his re- 
ports to the Company, 1792-4.’’ Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 1938, pp. 
201-30, 375-96, 493-509. 

Proebst, Hermann. William Pitt. Begriinder der britischen Macht. 
Berlin: Bong, [19388]. Pp. 367. 

Quarrell, W. H. ‘‘The Rev. Joseph Greene.’”? Nd&Q, cLxxvi 
(1939), 182-86. 

From MSS. of a versatile, sporting parson of Warwickshire. 

Quinlan, Maurice J. ‘‘Anti-Jacobin propaganda in England, 
1792-1794.’’ Journalism quarterly, xv1 (1939), 9-15. 

Radice, S. ‘‘Frederick, Prince of Wales, and his court.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxviI (1939), 330-31. 

Radice, Sheila. ‘‘Bolingbroke in France.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxvu (1939), 
309-10. 

Raistrieck, A., and Allen, E. ‘‘The South Yorkshire ironmasters 
(1690-1750).’’ Economic history review, 1x (1939), 168-85. 

Raistrick, Arthur. Two centuries of industrial welfare. The Lon- 
don (Quaker) Lead Company, 1692-1905, the social policy and 
work of the ‘‘Governor and Company for smelting down lead 
with pit coal and sea coal,’’ mainly in Alston Moor and the 
Pennines. London: Friends’ Historical. Society, 1938. Pp. 
152. 

Ransome, Mary. ‘‘The press in the general election of 1710.” 
Cambridge historical journal, v1 (1939), 209-21. 


Ransome, Mary E. ‘‘The general election of 1710.’’ Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research, xvu (1939), 95-97. 


Reading, Douglas K. The Anglo-Russian commercial treaty of 
1734, (Yale historical publications, Miscellany xxxm) New 
Haven: Yale University press, 1938. Pp. ix + 337. 


Reimeringer, Armand M. L’Opinion anglaise sur les institutions 
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‘ers, frangaises au XVIII° siécle. Paris: Maurice Lavergne, 1938. 

oe Pp. 183. 

P 4 Extracts from the writings of English travellers, extending from Defoe to 

e 4 Arthur Young, examined to show the attitudes toward political and social con- 

= de ditions in France. 

ress, Robinson, A. Bruce, and Hudleston, C. Roy. ‘‘Two vanished Fish- 

sold ponds houses.’’ T'ransactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society for 1938, Lx (1939), 238-59. 

Ses- Roughead, William. Murder and more murder. New York: Sher- 

XIX, idan House, 1939. Pp. xiv + 305. 

Rev. by K. Woods in TBR, Sept. 17, p. 6. § Seven reprinted essays on fam- 
cin ous crimes, including the deeds done by Sawney Beane, the ‘‘monster of Bal- 
cXII lantrae’’ (with a possible attribution to Defoe), Katherine Nairn (1765), and 
- Deacon Brodie (1788). 

The diary of Dudley Ryder, 1715-1716. Transcribed from short- 
_ hand and edited by William Matthews. London: Methuen, 
er 1939. Pp. xi + 407. 
ryal Rey. in National rev., cx, 396-97; in TLS, May 20, p. 299; by C. V. Wedg- 
pp. wood in Spectator, June 30, p. 1139. § A selection from the shorthand diary 


of the Nonconformist young man of law who became Attorney General and 
Chief Justice and missed the peerage by a few days. For a year and a half 
cht. we follow the ambitious Ryder in his reception of news about the Fifteen and 
the fates of the rebels, through his wide and pretty taste in books and his 
hearing of many sermons, through his physical aches and his pangs for the 
Mistresses Loyd and Marshall, in his worries about family and bad breath and 
the ill company he is to the ladies, and through the diurnalia of a prosperous 
Hackney set. Besides the reports of coffee-house converse on current events, 
nd, public figures, Mr. Berkeley’s notions, and life in general we have the frank 
record of an earnest, alert, unspectacular, but interesting personality. The 
introduction and notes by Matthews are well done in this welcome addition to 
£Q, the diary literature of the first days of the first George. Ryder will not dis- 
place Pepys, to be sure, but he may find a place on the night shelf of the 
inquisitive lay reader. 


39), 
) The private papers of John, Earl of Sandwich, first Lord of the 
ters Admiralty, 1771-1782. Vol. 1v, 1781-1782. Edited by G. R. 
Barnes and J. H. Owen. (Publications of the Navy Records 
Society, Vol. Lxxvu1) London: Printed for the Navy Records 
= Society, 1938. Pp. xi + 446. 
ve Rey. in TLS, April 8, p. 204. 
a Savelle, Max. ‘‘Diplomatie preliminaries of the Seven Years’ War 
Pp. in America.’’ Canadian historical review, xx (1939), 17-36. 
Schlatter, Richard B. ‘‘A letter from Robert Thoroton to Arch- 
0.” bishop Sheldon.’’ Transactions of the Thoroton Society for 
1938, x_u (1939), 63-69. 
Written Aug. 19, 1665; deals with enclosure movement. 
bof Seudi, Abbie Turner. The Sacheverell affair. (Columbia Univer- 
sity studies in history, economics and public law, No. 456) New 
_ of York: Columbia University press, 1939. Pp. 170. 
\ew A straightforward account of the fiery Doctor and his contribution to the 


famous politico-ecclesiastical fracas of 1709-10. Scudi uses the contemporary 
pamphlets and official records as basic materials, with little recourse to news- 
Ons papers and caricatures. The inaccuracy of various quotations (e.g., from 
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Defoe and Boyer) is hardly reassuring, but the long bibliography constitutes 
a useful list. 
Shaw, Bernard. In good King Charles’s golden days. <A history 
lesson. London: Constable, 1939. Pp. 120. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 18, p. 672. 
Shaw, J. J. S. ‘‘The commission of sick and wounded and prison- 
ers, 1664-1667.’’ Mariner’s mirror, xxv (1939), 306-27. 
John Evelyn was one of the first commissioners. 
Shelley, Roland J. A. ‘‘The division of the English fleet in 1666.” 
Mariner’s mirror, xxv (1939), 178-96. 
Smith, Sir Hubert Llewellyn. The history of East London from 
the earliest times to the end of the eighteenth century. Lon- 
don: Maemillan, 1939. Pp. xxxii + 308. 


Spengler, Joseph J. ‘‘Moheau: prophet of depopulation.’’ Jour- 
nal of political economy, xLvit (1939), 648-77. 

A precursor of Smith and Malthus, Moheau presented a cultural, instead of 
biological, theory of population growth. 

Srinivasachari, C. S. ‘‘The historical material in the private diary 
of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1736-1761).’’ Journal of Indian his- 
tory, xv (1938), 60-82, 229-45, 335-59. 

Concluding extracts from the diary of an Indian merchant at Pondicherry 
who was an acute observer of Anglo-French rivalry in India; earlier parts 
have been published annually in the same journal since 1927. 

Papers relating to Charlotte Stuart, Duchess of Albany, regarding 
the ‘‘George’’ and her claim as heiress to the dowry of Mary 
of Modena. Transcribed and collated by Francis John Angus 
Skeet. Arundel: Mitchell, 1939. Pp. ii + 14. 


Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. The daughters of George IIT. London: 
Maemiillan, 1939. Pp. xi + 415. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 14, p. 596; by G. Cookson in English, 1, 390-91; by C. 
Hobhouse in Spectator, Oct. 13, pp. 519-20. 

The Stuart papers at Windsor. Being selections from hitherto un- 
printed royal archives, with introduction and notes, by Alistair 
& Henrietta Tayler. London: Murray, 1939. Pp. ix + 290. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 25, p. 114; by L. G. W. L. in EHR, tiv, 537-38. 

Sutherland, James. Background for Queen Anne. London: 
Methuen, 1939. Pp. xi + 228. 

Rev. in TLS, July 8, p. 399. § Contains studies of Richard Burridge, evil 
adventurer and blasphemer; John Lacy and his ecstatic Modern Prophets; the 
trial of John Matthews, the young printer; and the splendid funeral of the 
Duke of Marlborough. Based on contemporary newspapers and pamphlets, 
these four essays on non-literary subjects present ‘‘background’’ in pleasant 
form. As inter-chapters Sutherland quotes ‘‘current intelligence’’ from jour- 
nals of the day. 

Tayler, Alistair and Henrietta. John Graham of Claverhouse. 
London: Duckworth, 1939. Pp. 302. 

Rev. in TLS, May 27, p. 307; by J. A. Smith in Spectator, Sept. 1, p. 334. 

Taylor, S. ‘‘The Lamplugh family of Cumberland, m.’’ Transac- 
tions of the Cumberland & Westmorland Antiquarian & Arch- 
aeological Society, XxXx1x (1939), 71-108. 
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utes Thomson, David. ‘‘The conception of political party in England 
in the period 1740-83.’’ Abstract of dissertations, University 
ory of Cambridge, 1937-1938, 1939, pp. 95-96. 


Tisdale, E. E. P. The wanton Queen. The story of Britain’s 
strangest queen. London: Stanley Paul, 1939. Pp. 296. 


on- The author’s treatment of Caroline, wife of the Regent, is indicated by the 
title. 
Turberville, A. S. A history of Welbeck Abbey and its owners. 
e* Vol. m1, 1755-1879. London: Faber and Faber, 1939. Pp. xix 
+ 480. 


“om Rev. in TLS, May 20, p. 299; by E. Hughes in History, xxtv, 149-51; by C. 
- Hobhouse in Spectator, July 7, p. 26. § Vol. 1, 1539-1755, was published in 
a 1938, 


Turberville, A. S. ‘‘Three recent works on English constitutional 


ur history.’’ History, xxtv (1939), 16-31. 

1 of Tusmore papers. Edited by L. G. Wickham Legg. (Oxfordshire 
record series, Vol. xx) Oxford: Issued for the Society, 1939. 

ary Pp. xi+ 110. 


A collection of thirty-six miscellaneous papers, including many from the 


his- eighteenth century, from the archives of the Fermors, a Romanist family of 
Oxfordshire. Items of special interest are a broadsheet of Titus Oates, political 
erry verse of the time of Queen Anne, a letter by Horace Walpole, letters from Mr. 
arts and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
; Tyndale, O.M. ‘‘ Manchester Vindicated and the later non-jurors.’’ 
ing Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian So- 
ary ciety for 1938, Lut (1939), 119-30. 
gus A brief discussion of the book and of the political and religious contro- 
versies that produced it in 1749. 
on: Villiers, Marjorie. The grand Whiggery. London: Murray, 1939. 
Pp. xv + 405. 
y ©. Rey. in TLS, Sept. 30, p. 562; by C. Hobhouse in Spectator, Sept. 29, p. 444. 
§ A chronicle of the Devonshire House set, 1775-1828. 
un- Walters, H. B. ‘‘Some Worcester Cathedral dignitaries of the 
fair 14th-18th century: from notes by William Cole.’’ Transac- 
9), tions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society for 1938, xv 
(1939), 45-54. 
on: Walters, H. B. ‘‘ Worcestershire churches and families in the eigh- 
teenth century: from notes by William Cole.’’ Transactions 
= of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society for 1937, xiv 
pon (1938), 69-81. 
lets Earlier extracts from Cole’s MSS. were printed in Vols. xm and xu of the 
aa Transactions. 
our: Ward, F’. Madeline. Supplement to Collinson’s ‘‘ History of Somer- 
set’’?: Richard Locke, 18th century antiquary, surveyor, end 
SE. agriculturist. Extraets from Locke’s Survey, with a short 
biography. Taunton: Barnicotts, 1939. Pp. 175. 
4, Wardle, Arthur C. ‘‘Sir Thomas Johnson: his impecuniosity and 
sac- death.’’ Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
‘ch- and Cheshire for the year 1938, xc (1939), 181-95. 


Johnson was one of the founders of Liverpool’s maritime greatness, was 
Sometime Collector of the Customs in Virginia, died 1728. 
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Wermel, Michael T. The evolution of the classical wage theory. 
New York: Columbia University press, 1939. Pp. xii + 190. 

Whiting, C. E. ‘‘Sir Patience Ward of Tanshelf, Lord Mayor of 
London.’’ Yorkshire archaeological journal, xxx1v (1939), 
245-72. 

Lord Mayor in 1680-81. 

Wilkin, Major W. H. ‘‘Five Honiton worthies.’’ Report & trans. 
actions of Devonshire Association, LXx (1938), 441-50. 

Brief memoirs of Gen. William Guard (1773-1830); William Harris, D.D, 
(1720-1770), the historian patronized by Thomas Hollis; Ozias Humphry 
(1742-1810), painter; William Salter (1804-1875), painter; and Capt. George 
Glagdon Westcott, R.N. (1753-1798), who was killed at the Battle of the Nile. 
Williams, Basil. The Whig supremacy, 1714-1760. (Oxford his- 

tory of England) Oxford: Clarendon press, 1939. Pp. xviii + 
464. 

Rev. in Contemp. rev., CLVI, 245-47; in TLS, Sept. 9, p. 529; by L. B. Namier 
in Spectator, Aug. 18, p. 261. 

Williams, Clare. ‘‘The curious-minded passenger to England.” 
German life and letters, 11 (1989), 270-84. 

A survey of German guides for travellers in England, including J. B. Kiichel- 
becker’s Der nach England reisende cwrieuse Passagier, 1726. 

Materials toward a history of witchcraft. Collected by Henry 
Charles Lea. Arranged and edited by Arthur C. Howland. 
With an introduction by George Lincoln Burr. 3 vols. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania press, 1939. Pp. xliv + 
1548. 

See especially Part Three, E, vi-vi, for England and Scotland, and Part 
Four, ‘‘The decline of witcheraft.’’ 

Woodiwiss, John C., and Thomson, Christine Campbell. Murder 


and sudden death. London: Quality press, 1939. Pp. 248. 
Not. in TLS, Aug. 19, p. 494. § Contains mediocre accounts of the killing of 
Tom o’ Ten Thousand Thynne (1682), the stabbing of Harley (1711), and the 
murder of Martha Ray by the Rev. James Hackman (1779). 


IV. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Beatty, Edward Corbyn Obert. William Penn as social philosopher. 

New York: Columbia University press, 1939. Pp. xiii + 338. 
Not. by E. M. Kirkpatrick in Amer. polit. sc. rev., XXxII, 1135-36; rev. by 

D. A. Roberts in TBR, March 10, 1940, p. 5. 

Beckwith, Frank. ‘‘Dan Taylor (1738-1816) and Yorkshire Baptist 
life.’’ Baptist quarterly, 1x (1939), 297-306. 

Beckwith, Frank. ‘‘John Moore and ‘The dying experience of 
Alice Rawson,’ Heaton, 1697.’’ Baptist quarterly, rx (1939), 
372-78. 


Beckwith, Frank. ‘‘Leeds Baptists of the eighteenth century.” 
Baptist quarterly, 1x (1939), 488-95. 


Bolton, Glorney. The dome of devotion. London: Peter Davies, 
[1939]. Pp. xvi + 289. 


Rambling discussion of clergymen who have been associated with St. Paul’s, 
including Atterbury, Hoadly, Berkeley, Butler, Newton, and Sacheverell. 
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Bradshaw, D. B. ‘‘ William Lunell, of Dublin.’’ Proceedings of 
the Wesley Historical Society, xxm (1939), 73-76. 


Bramley, J. ‘‘St. Peter’s Church, Nottingham.’’ Transactions of 
the Thoroton Society for 1938, xii (1939), 28-62. 


Brasch, Frederick E. ‘‘Sir William Herschel, 1738-1822.’’ Popu- 
lar astronomy, xLvit (1939), 79-85. 


Brockbank, Elisabeth. ‘‘The story of Quakerism in the Lancaster 
district.’’ Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xxxvi 
(1939), 3-20. 


Brunsehvieg, Léon. ‘‘Malebraneche: commemoration du troisiéme 
centenaire de sa naissance.’’ Bulletin de la Société francaise 
de philosophie, xxxviur (1938), 77-116. 


Burr, Nelson R. ‘‘The Welsh Episcopalians of colonial Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware.’’ Historical magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, vin (1939), 101-22. 


Great Catholics. Edited by Father Claude Williamson. London: 
Nicholson and Watson, 1938. Pp. 571. 

Rev. by M. H. Shepherd, jr. in Jour. of religion, xx, 239-41. § Forty-four 
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human beings. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1939. Pp. xx 


+ 249, 

Rev. by L. M. Field in TBR, Dec. 17, p. 4. § Describes various portraits of 
the period with informal character sketches of the painters and their subjects. 
Illustrations in color and in black and white. 


Thomson, Gladys Seott. ‘‘The rebuilding of Woburn Abbey in the 
eighteenth century.’’ Journal of the British Archaeological 
Association, m1 (1938), 151-70. 

Vertue note books. Vol. v. The twenty-sixth volume of the Wal- 
pole Society, 1937-1938. Oxford: Walpole Society, 1938. Pp. 
xv + 169. 

Continuation from Vol. xxtv. The present volume reprints the commonplace 
book for the years 1741-1752, and some miscellaneous notes. 

Wolf, Johannes. ‘‘Early English musical theorists from 1200 to 
the death of Henry Purecell.’’ Musical quarterly, xxv (1939), 
420-29. 


Woodall, Mary. Gainsborough’s landscape drawings. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1939. Pp. xv +- 155, with 121 plates. 


Wyler, Seymour B. The book of old silver. English—American— 
foreign. With all available hallmarks including Sheffield plate 
marks. New York: Crown Publishers, 1937. Pp. x + 447. 


Young, Art. Thomas Rowlandson. New York: Willey Book Co., 
1938. Pp. 54. 
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er.” Zigrosser, Carl. Six centuries of fine prints. New York: Covici, 
Friede, 1937. Pp. 406. 
‘ater See Chaps. iv-v for seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
VI. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
- Ball, Robert Hamilton. The amazing career of Sir Giles Over- 
reach. Being the life and adventures of a nefarious scoundrel 
tion, who for three centuries pursued his sinister designs in almost 
all the theatres of the British Isles and America. The whole 
XXIX comprising a history of the stage. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity press, 1939. Pp. ix + 467. 
rehi- Rev. by P. Hutchison in TBR, Apr. 9, p. 27. § On the stage history of A 
ects new way to pay old debts. 
: Bennett, J. A. W. ‘‘The beginnings of Norse studies in England.’’ 
Saga-book of the Viking Society for Northern Research, xu, i 
cn (1937), 35-42. 
J ° . . 
Bennett, J. A. W. ‘‘Oxford in 1699.’’ Oxoniensia, tv (1939), 147- 
52. 
ation Three letters to Thomas Tanner, written probably by William Adams of 
. Christ Church, who died in 1714. They are filled with college gossip and with 
references to Addison, Garth, Yalden, Creech, Edmund Smith, Charles Boyle, 
TIth and John Wallis the mathematician, among others. 
XXX Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘Some early English newspapers and period- 
icals at Yale.’’ Yale University Library gazette, xu (1939), 
and 69-75. 
). XX Cf. P. Brooks in TBR, Feb. 5, p. 26. 

British dramatists from Dryden to Sheridan. Edited by George H. 
its of Nettleton and Arthur E. Case. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
jects. 1939. Pp. vii + 957. 

Not. in TLS, July 29, p. 459. § Twenty-four plays are arranged by type in 
n the three periods—Restoration, early eighteenth century, later eighteenth century. 
gical Footnotes give critical annotations and textual variants; an appendix contains 
detailed bibliographical and textual data. The Crewe MS. of The school for 
scandal is the basic text for that play, and the editors have included Collier’s 

Wal- Short view and Goldsmith’s essay on comedy. 
Pp. Brown, Ivor, and Fearon, George. Amazing monument. <A short 
history of the Shakespeare industry. London: Heinemann, 

place 1939. Pp. xii + 382. 

Rev. in TLS, April 1, p. 185; by K. Woods in TBR, Jan. 7, p. 4. § Chaps. 
10 to ii-iv deal with the Bardolatry of the classical period, especially the 1769 

Jubilee 
939 ° , P ? 

) Bryson, Gladys. ‘‘Some eighteenth-century conceptions of society.’’ 
Sociological review, Xxx1 (1939), 401-21. 
don : Social doctrines of Hume, Smith, Hutcheson, Ferguson, Reid, Stewart, Lord 

Kames, and Lord Monboddo. 
an— Cahill, Edward. ‘‘Irish poetry and traditional literature (1540- 
plate 1690). Jrish ecclesiastical record, Liv (1939), 337-54. 

7. Carlson, C. Lennart. The first magazine. A history of the Gentle- 
- Co., man’s magazine with an account of Dr. Johnson’s editorial 
activity and of the notice given America in the magazine. 
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(Brown University studies, Vol. 1v) Providence: Brown Uni- 
versity, 1938. Pp. ix + 281. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 9, p. 724; by W. Graham in JEGP, xxxviil, 637-39; by E, 
N. Jenks in TBR, Aug. 13, p. 2. § Carlson first gives a sketch of the career 
of Edward Cave with some new facts, and then closely analyzes the first years 
of the journal (from its beginning in 1731 to Cave’s death in 1754), its varied 
contents, its relation to Parliamentary reporting and Johnson’s early activities 
in London, and its use of American material. An appendix lists the contribv- 
tors to the poetry section. The claim of the Gentleman’s to being ‘‘the first 
magazine’’ is a matter of definition; Carlson argues that Motteux’s Gentle. 
man’s journal four decades earlier and other literary miscellanies were not the 
true forerunners of Cave’s publication, which rather derived from such his- 
torical monthlies as Buckley’s Monthly register, Boyer’s Political state, and 
the Monthly chronicle. Whatever may be the verdict of students of the type, 
Carlson’s comments on many rare journals are valuable in themselves, The 
vook contains various errors in details, but its large amount of pertinent in- 
formation and the importance of the subject make it a significant contribution 
in a field of increasing importance. 

Charles, B. G. ‘‘Peggy Owen and her Streatham friends.’ 
hill magazine, cLX (1939), 334-51. 

Cockroft, Grace Amelia. The public life of George Chalmers. 
(Studies in history, economics and public law) New York: 
Columbia University press, 1939. Pp. 233. 

Coldicutt, Dorothy. ‘*‘Was Coleridge the author of the ‘Enquirer’ 
series in the Monthly magazine, 1796-9?’’ RES, xv (1939), 
45-60. 

Douglas, David C. ‘‘The development of English medieval scholar- 
ship between 1660 and 1780.’’ Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society, Xx1 (1939), 21-39. 

Douglas, David C. English scholars. London: Cape, 19389. Pp. 
381. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 11, p. 654; ef. corr. by Curt A. Zimansky, Dec. 23, p. 743. 
§ A careful study of medieval scholars from 1660 to 1730 with consideration 
of Dugdale, the Saxonists, Hickes, Wanley, Robert Brady, Henry Wharton, the 
students of the Chronicles, Hearne, Rymer, Thomas Madox, and many others. 
Eighteenth century poetry & prose. Edited by Louis I. Bredvold, 

Alan D. MeKillop, and Lois Whitney. (Nelson’s English ser- 
ies) New York: Nelson, 1939. Pp. xxvii 4+- 1154. 

Selections from poets and prosemen (Butler to Blake) with biographical 
sketches, notes, and bibliography. The introduction by McKillop is especially 
good. 

Engel, Claire Eliane. Figures & aventures du XVIII° siécle. Voy- 
ages et découvertes de l’Abbé Prévost. (Etudes de littérature, 
d’art, et d’histoire, 5) Paris: Editions ‘‘Je sers,’’ 1939. Pp. 
272. 

Rev. by A. L. Sells in MLR, xxxiv, 612-14. § Includes a survey of the Eng: 
lish scene as Prévost knew it. 


> Corn. 


Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious trends in English poetry. Vol. 
1: 1700-1740. Protestantism and the cult of sentiment. New 
York: Columbia University press, 1939. Pp. xiii + 612. 

Rey. in 7LS, Jan. 20, 1940, p. 30; by A. S. P. Woodhouse in Univ. of Toronto 
quar., vill, 463-66. § This is the first in a projected series of five volumes on 
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religious thought and feeling in English poetry from the eighteenth century to 
the twentieth. The present work is divided into two parts. The first, on the 
years from 1700 to 1720, contains chapters on Indifference, Negation, Scepti- 
cism; Poets of controversy; Divine poets; Middle-classicists; The beginnings of 
sentimentalism. The chapters in the second part, from 1720 to 1740, are: 
Neither Christian nor very sentimental; Divine poets; Non-sentimental Chris- 
tians; Sentimentalism—mild cases; Sentimentalism—severer cases; Pope and 
Thomson; Protestantism and sentimentalism. In establishing a working defini- 
tion Fairchild proposes to include ‘‘any idea or sentiment which a poet seems 
to regard as religious’’ as well as ‘‘ poetic responses to philosophical and sci- 
entific trends which have significant religious implications.’?’ There are ap- 
pendices of primary and secondary sources, indices of names and topics. 
Ferguson, James H. ‘‘Inkpots and Gallipots, or, some men who 
have dipped into both.’’ University of Pennsylvania General 
magazine and historical chronicle, xii (1939), 84-99. 
A brief summary of medical men who have made their mark in literature. 
Flower, Desmond. The pursuit of poetry. A book of letters about 
poetry written by English poets, 1550-1930. London: Cassell, 
1939. p. xv + 310. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 26, p. 502. § Includes twenty-one letters written 1660- 
1800. 
Gilbert, Katherine Everett, and Kuhn, Helmut. A history of 
esthetics. New York: Maemillan, 1939. Pp. xx + 582. 
See Chaps. vii-xi. 
Giles, Edward L. ‘‘Shipwrecks and desert islands.’’ N&Q, cLxxvu 
(1939), 218-20. 
Gosch, Marcella. ‘‘ ‘Translators’ of Kotzebue in England.’’ Mon- 
atshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxx1 (1939), 175-83. 
On Thompson’s Stranger, Mrs. Inchbald’s Lovers’ vows, and Sheridan’s 
Pizarro (by way of Anne Plumptre’s translation). 
Graham, C. B. ‘‘Jonson allusions in Restoration ecomedy.’’ RES, 
xv (1939), 200-04. 
Harris, Brice. ‘‘Some seventeenth-century Chaucer allusions.”’ 
PQ, xvi (1939), 395-405. 
Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘A Romantic correspondence of the year 


1729.’’ MP, xxxvi (1939), 187-200. 
Letters from Grace Cole to Lady Hertford in ‘‘Percy family letters and 


papers’’ (Alnwick MSS.). 

Hughes, Leo. English farce in the Restoration. University of Illi- 
nois diss. abstract. Urbana: 1938. 

Humphreys, A. R. ‘‘A elassical education and eighteenth-century 
poetry.’’? Scrutiny, vi (1939), 193-207. 

Imrie, D. S. M. ‘‘The story of ‘The Seots Magazine.’’’ Scots 
magazine, Xxx (1939), 269-74, 341-54, 445-52, xxx1 (1939), 51- 
58, 141-50, 218-26. 

Trish street ballads. Collected and annotated by Colm O Lochlainn 
London: Constable, 1939. Pp. xvi + 235. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 6, 1940, p. 8. 


Jolliffe, Harold Richard. The critical methods and influence of 
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Bentley’s Horace. University of Chicago diss. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, 1939. Pp. iii + 152. 

Jones, Francis. ‘‘Carmarthen election song, 1796.’’ Transactions 
of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 
XxIx (1938), 27-28. 

Joshi, K. L. ‘‘Some conditions of the production of periodical 
literature about the year 1720.’’ Journal of the University of 
Bombay, vu, ii, (1939), 11-28. 

Kinne, Willard Austin. Revivals and importations of French com- 
edies in England, 1749-1800. New York: Columbia University 
press, 1939. Pp. xv + 310. 

The songs of John MacCodrum, bard to Sir James MacDonald of 
Sleat. Edited by William Matheson. (Scottish Gaelic Texts 
Society, Vol. 1) Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1938. Pp. lii + 
382. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 22, p. 228. § Gaelic texts and translations. 

McGuire, Lorna Frances. ‘‘The relation of English poetry to Eng- 
lish painting in the Romantie period.’’ Radcliffe College, sum- 
maries of theses, 1935-1938, 1938, pp. 36-40. 


McPeek, James A. S. Catullus in strange and distant Britain. 
(Harvard studies in comparative literature, Vol. xv) Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University press, 1939. Pp. xvii + 411. 

Traces influence of the Carmina through the age of Pope. 

Mann, Elizabeth L. ‘‘The problem of originality in English lit- 

erary criticism, 1750-1800.’’ PQ, xvur1 (1939), 97-118. 


Maxse, Mary. ‘‘Ghosts in the library.’’ National review, cxI 
(1938), 803-17, cx (1939), 525-32. 
Informal browsing along the library shelves at Petworth, to see what books 
were owned and read there in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Middleton, R. D. ‘‘Dr. Routh.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxvi (1939), 61. 


Modder, Montagu Frank. The Jew in the literature of England. 
To the end of the 19th century. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1939-5700. Pp. xvi + 435. 

For classical period see Chaps. iii-iv, there is a long bibliography. 

Nethercot, Arthur N. The road to Tryermaine. A study of the 
history, background, and purposes of Coléridge’s ‘‘Christabel.” 
Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1939. Pp. ix + 230. 


‘‘The oldest newspapers.’’ Newspaper world, Nos. 2149-2181, March 
18-October 28, 1939. 
A series of twenty-three anonymous short articles on provincial newspapers 
published continuously since the eighteenth century. 
‘‘John Nichols and his descendants.’’ Corr. in TLS, December 9, 
1939, p. 724. 


The pastoral elegy. Ananthology. Edited with introduction, com- 
mentary, and notes by Thomas Perrin Harrison, jr. English 
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translations by Harry Joshua Leon. Austin: University of 
Texas, 1939. Pp. xi + 312. 

Not. in TLS, Oct. 7, p. 583. § Selections from twenty-two poets, Theocritus 
to Arnold. Includes Pope’s ‘‘ Winter,’’ Ambrose Philips’ third pastoral, and 
Gay’s ‘‘Friday.’’ 

Patrick, J. Max. ‘‘Puritanism and poetry: Samuel Gott.’? Um- 
versity of Toronto quarterly, vin (1939), 211-26. 

R., V. ‘‘De Quincey: some objections and corrections.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxXviI (1939), 42-45. 

On De Quincey’s knowledge of authors of the eighteenth century. 
Randolph, Mary Claire. ‘‘The neo-classic theory of formal verse 

satire in England.’’ University of North Carolina record, Re- 
search in progress, 1938-1939, 1939, pp. 74-76. 

Ransom, Harry. ‘‘The rewards of authorship in the eighteenth 
eentury.’’ University of Texas studies in English, 1938, pp. 4T- 
66. 

Reid, Margaret J.C. The Arthurian legend. Comparison of treat- 
ment in modern and medieval literature. A study in the lit- 
erary value of myth and legend. Edinburgh and London: 
Oliver and Boyd, [1938]. Pp. viii + 277. 

Chap. iii includes discussions of Dryden, Blackmore, Percy, Thomas Warton. 
Roberts, W. ‘‘ ‘The triumph of agriculture: a poem.’’’ N&Q, 

cLxxvil (1939), 386. 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. Strolling players & drama in the provinces, 1660- 
1765. Cambridge: University press, 1939. Pp. vili +- 333. 

Rev. in N§Q, CLXXVII, 125-26; in TLS, Aug. 12, p. 475. 

Roth, Cecil. Anglo-Jewish letters (1158-1917). London: Soncino 
press, 1938. Pp. xix + 333. 

Includes letters from Savage, Thomson, Dr. Armstrong, R. Dodsley, Sir 
Thomas Robinson, Sir John Fielding, George III, and Lord George Gordon, 
among others. 

Seligo, Irene. Zwischen Traum und Tat: englische Profile. Frank- 
furt: Societaéts-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 462. 

Includes essays on Pepys, Dr. Johnson, Capt. Cook, Blake, and Gilbert White, 
among others. 

Sewall, Richard B. ‘‘Rousseau’s second Discourse in England and 
Seotland from 1762 to 1772.’’ PQ, xvm (1939), 225-42. 


Stunz, Arthur N. ‘‘ ‘Romantic.’’’ Corr. in TLS, April 8, 1939, 
p. 204. 
Note on the use of the adjective in 1650. 


Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘The West-Indian as a ‘character’ in the eigh- 
teenth century.’’ SP, xxxvi (1939), 503-20. 


Thompson, Elbert N. S. ‘‘The octosyllabie couplet.’’ PQ, xvm 
(1939), 257-68. 


Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt. ‘‘Some notices of ‘empathy’ before 
Lipps.’’ Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and 
Letters, xxi (1938), 525-33, 
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Van Lennep, William. ‘‘Two Restoration comedies.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, January 28, 1939, pp. 57-58. 

On The revenge (1680) and Mrs. Behn’s The false Count (1682). 

Wardle, Arthur C. ‘‘Liverpool’s first theatre royal.’’ Transac- 
tions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire for the 
year 1938, xc (1939), 207-09. 

A footnote to Broadbent’s Annals of the Liverpool stage, 1908. 

Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘Henry Headley and the Elizabethan re. 
vival.’’ SP, xxxvi (1939), 491-502. 

Wells, Henry W. ‘‘The seven against London: a study in the 
satirical tradition of Augustan poetry.’’ Sewanee review, XLvu 
(1939), 514-23. 

These couplets present the satiric credos of Prior, Gay, Pope, Swift, Young, 

Cowper, and Blake as they speak in Limbo. 

Whitney, Edward Allen. ‘‘Humanitarianism and Romanticism.”’ 
HLQ, tr (1939), 159-78. 

Williams, Edwin E. ‘‘Dr. James Drake and the Restoration theory 
of comedy.’’ RES, xv (1939), 180-91. 

Wilson, Willard. ‘‘The life of the British actor in the eighteenth 
eentury.’’ Abstracts of dissertations, University of Southern 
California, 1939, pp. 16-20. 


VII. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 


Hubbell, Jay B. ‘‘Some uncollected poems by Joseph Addison.”’ 
MP, xxvi (1939), 277-81. 

R., A. H. ‘‘Grinning-matches.’’ N&Q, cLxxvi (1939), 226. 

On the subject of Spectator No. 173. Cf. replies by W.H.J., ibid., p. 267, by 

Ethelbert Horne, p. 303, by J. W. Fawcett, p. 413. 

Saer, H. A. ‘‘Notes on the use of themes taken from the ‘Spectator 
in eighteenth-century French plays.’’ Modern languages, xx 
(1939), 5-16, 55-61. 

Sutherland, James. ‘‘The last years of Joseph Addison.’’ Back- 
ground for Queen Anne. London: Methuen, 1939. Pp. 127-44. 


A well-written essay giving no new facts about Addison and easily debatable 
in its interpretations. See also (pp. 147-78) the excellent sketch of Charlotte 
Addison, based on first-hand material. 


’ 


Mark Akenside 


ten Hoor, G. J. ‘‘Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagination in Ger- 
many.’’ JEGP, xxxvui (1939), 96-106. 


Jane Austen 
Anson, Harold. ‘‘The church in nineteenth-century fiction: I. 
Jane Austen.’’ Listener, April 20, 1939, pp. 841-42. 


‘Jane Austen, poet.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 17, 1939, p. 364. 
Cf. corr. by Edith E. Wilde, ibid., June 24, Aug. 5, 1939, pp. 373, 468. 
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in Austen-Leigh, Emma. Jane Austen and Bath. London: Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne, 1939. Pp. x + 54. 

Not. in TLS, Apr. 29, p. 254. 

C- Baugh, Albert C. ‘‘Bigger or better.’’ University of Pennsylvania 

he General magazine and historical chronicle, xi1 (1939), 428-83. 


Boll, Ernest. ‘‘‘Emma’ as Jane Austen’s satire on herself.’?’ N&Q, 
cLxxvi1 (1939), 64-65. 


"e- Cf. reply by S.E.Y., sbid., p. 123. 
Chapman, R. W. ‘‘A Jane Austen title.’’ Corr. in TLS, October 
he 28, 1939, p. 625. 
7 Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Jane Austen’s letters.’’ Corr. in TLS, Janu- 
. ary 28, June 3, 1939, pp. 57, 328. 
Lascelles, Mary. Jane Austen and her art. Oxford: Clarendon 
” press, 1939. Pp. vii + 225. 
Not. in TBR, Oct. 29, p. 10; rev. in TLS, June 17, p. 356; by E.G.S. in 
Contemp. rev., CLVI, 508-09; by Mary Maxse in National rev., cx, 388-90; by 
ry J.M.S. Tompkins in RES, xvi (1940), 101-04; by E. Sackville West in Spec- 
tator, Oct. 27, p. 594. 
th Ragg, Laura M. Jane Austen in Bath. London: Alexander Mor- 
rn ing, [1939]. Pp. 83. 
Not. in TLS, Apr. 29, p. 254. 
John Banks 
‘i The unhappy favourite or the earl of Essex. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Thomas Marshall Howe Blair. New York: 
Columbia University press, 1939. Pp. xii + 143. 
Not. in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 691; rev. in NG-Q, CLxxvil, 467-68; by A. H. Neth- 
by ercot in MLN, tv (1940), 221-22. § Facsimile reprint of 1682 quarto of the 
first English play on the Essex-Elizabeth theme and an important item in the 
vr development of she-tragedy. Blair provides an introduction (on the life and 
work of Banks, the stage history and source of the play, and the tradition of 
XT the ring episode), notes on the text, an appendix on the derivative Essex plays 
by Ralph and Brooke and Henry Jones, bibliography, and index. 
ok. 
“ Richard Baxter 
tte Haden, W. H. ‘‘Richard Baxter: the man and his work.’’ Lon- 
don quarterly and Holborn review, April, 1939, pp. 232-37. 
Martin, T. H. ‘‘Richard Baxter and ‘The Reformed Pastor.’ ’’ 
Baptist quarterly, 1x (1939), 350-61. 
ef- 
William Beckford 
Carter, John. ‘‘Two Beckford collections.’’ Colophon, i (1939), 
I 67-74. 


Aphra Behn 


Mathews, Ernest G. ‘‘Montfleury’s Ecole des Jaloux and Aphra 
Behn’s The False Count.’’ MLN, trv (1939), 438-39. 
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George Berkeley 
(See also David Hume) 
Jessop, T. E. ‘‘Malebranche and Berkeley.’’ Revue internationale 
de philosophie, No. 1, 1938, pp. 121-42. 
Johnston, Joseph. ‘‘Berkeley and the abortive bank project of 
1720-21.’’ Hermathena, No. tiv, 1939, pp. 110-19. 
Wisdom, J. O. ‘‘The Analyst controversy: Berkeley’s influence on 


the development of mathematies.’’ Hermathena, No. tiv, 1939, 
pp. 3-29. 


William Blake 

Alper, Benedict S. ‘‘The mysticism of William Blake: a psycho- 
logical re-examination,’’ Poet lore, xiv (1938), 344-50. 

William Blake, 1757-1827. A descriptive catalogue of an exhibition 
of the works of William Blake selected from collections in the 
United States. Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
1939. Pp. xix + 175. 

Well-illustrated catalogue of 283 items with good discussions and notes. 

Brenner, Anita. ‘‘Blake: the modern before the moderns.’’ New 
York Times magazine, February 12, 1939, pp. 12-13. 

Gill, Frederick C. ‘‘Blake—the poet of shattered mankind.’’ Lon- 
don quarterly and Holborn review, April, 1939, pp. 185-99. 

Messiaen, Pierre. ‘‘ William Blake (1751-1827).’’ Revue de 
l’enseignement des langues vivantes, Lv1 (1939), 145-59. 

Newberry, John S. ‘‘ William Blake’s original line-engravings in 
the Philadelphia exhibition.’’ Print collector’s quarterly, xxv 
(1939), 67-81. 

Partington, Wilfrid. ‘‘Some marginalia.’” TLS, January 28, 
1939, p. 64. 

On some MS. notes concerning Blake and Shelley. 

Seymour, Charles, jr. ‘‘Blake’s esthetic and his century.’’ Par- 

nassus, XI (1939), ii, 10-13. 


Viscount Bolingbroke 
Cable, Mabel Hessler. ‘‘The Idea of a Patriot King in the propa- 
ganda of the Opposition to Walpole, 1735-1739.’’ PQ, xvm 
(1939), 119-30. 


James Boswell 

Morley, Edith J. ‘‘Boswell in the light of recent discoveries.” 
Quarterly review, ccLxXxu (1939), 77-93. 

N., 8. ‘‘Boswell to Reynolds, 1775.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxvi (1939), 390. 

Cf. replies by Stephen Gaselee and Senex, ibid., p. 427. 

Togawa, Shukotsu. ‘‘Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson as the theme 
of biographical study.’’ Studies in English literature by the 
English Literary Society of Japan, x1x (1939), 1-11. 


In Japanese, with a brief English summary on p. 620. 
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Tom Brown 


Boyce, Benjamin. Tom Brown of facetious memory. Grub street 
in the age of Dryden. (Harvard studies in English, Vol. xx1) 
Cambridge: Harvard University press, 1939. Pp. ix + 215. 

Rev. in TLS, June 3, p. 323; by C. L. Day in MLN, tv (1940), 234-35; by 

f H. Macdonald in RES, xv, 482-83. § ‘‘Tom Brown is, of course, small beer,’’ 

and never does this critical biographer forget his opening sentence. Boyce sets 

his learned, lazy, witty, bawdy subject in his proper place in literary history; 

n he adroitly interweaves the stories of the man and of the writer, clears up cer- 

), tain details, and provides a good bibliography of his author’s difficult canon. 

Moreover, Boyce writes with charm and spirit. The only defect of the book is 

the inadequate index. If Tom Brown could now send a letter from the dead 

to the living he would doubtless approve such a careful reconstruction of his 
career and a perpetuation of his facetious memory. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


Carter, John. ‘‘Sir Thomas Browne’s autograph corrections.’’ Li- 
. brary, XIX (1939), 492-93. 


b Finch, Jeremiah S. ‘‘Sir Thomas Browne and the strolling players 
in Norwich.’’ RES, xv (1939), 468-70. 

v Religio medici. Edited with a new introduction by Geoffrey Keynes. 
Eugene: University of Oregon. Printed for the members of 

" The Limited Editions Club by John Henry Nash. 1939. Pp. 
xix + 114. 

P Woolf, Henry Bosley. ‘‘Sir Thomas Browne and Bede.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxvI (1939), 243. 

" John Bunyan 

: (See also John Wesley) 

Crump, W. B. ‘‘Great-heart’s map.’’ Corr. in TLS, February 4, 

: 1939, p. 73. 

Wright, Luella M. ‘‘John Bunyan and Steven Crisp.’’ Journal of 
‘- religion, X1x (1939), 95-109. 


Edmund Burke 
(See also David Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Horace Walpole) 
7 Barker, Ernest. ‘‘Edmund Burke et la révolution frangaise.’’ Re- 
1 vue philosophique, cxxvim (1939), 129-60. 
Bryant, Donald Cross. Edmund Burke and his literary friends. 
(Washington University studies, language and literature, No. 
9) St. Louis: 1939. Pp. xii + 323. 

Treats Burke’s association ‘‘with the more than a hundred writers, scholars, 
and men and women of letters who were for longer or shorter periods his 
friends and acquaintances. ’’ 

Copeland, Thomas W. ‘‘Burke and Dodsley’s Annual Register.’’ 
PMLA, iv (1939), 223-45. 

Garin, Eugenis. Introduzione alla dottrina politica di Burke. 
(Quaderni di critica, XII) Firenze: Nuova Italia, [1938]. Pp. 
37. 
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Magnus, Philip. Edmund Burke. Alife. London: Murray, 1939, 
Pp. xili + 367. 

Rey. in National rev., cx, 260-61; in TLS, July 1, p. 383; by R. H. Murray 
in Contemp. rev., Aug., pp. 244-45; by F. 8. Marvin in English, 1, 389-90; by 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw in History, xxiv, 271-72. 

Magnus, Philip. ‘‘Finances of Edmund Burke: unpublished docu. 
ments.’’ TLS, May 6, 1939, p. 272. 


Robert, Brother J. ‘‘Toleration for Catholics: the mind of Burke.” 
Thought, xtv (1939), 633-43. 


Somerset, H. V. F. ‘‘Burke’s workmanship.’’ English, 1 (1939), 
234-40. 

Somerset, H. V. F. ‘‘Edmund Burke outside polities.’’ Dublin 
review, cciv (1939), 140-46. 

Weceter, Dixon. Edmund Burke and his kinsmen. A study of the 
statesman’s financial integrity and private relationships. (Uni- 
versity of Colorado studies, Series B, Studies in the Human- 
ities, Vol. 1, No.1) Boulder: 1939. Pp. 113. 

Rev. in TLS, July 8, p. 412. § A detailed investigation, based largely on 
manuscript material, of Edmund Burke’s finances and of the ventures of his 
less scrupulous kinsmen Richard and William, in India and the West Indies. 
Despite the evidence concerning Burke’s ‘‘naive and nebulous ideas about 
money, his gullibility respecting human nature, and his zeal to oblige kinsmen 
and friends whenever the political power was vouchsafed to him,’’ Wecter con- 
cludes that Burke’s integrity should not be seriously questioned. 


Fanny Burney 


Goudge, Elizabeth. ‘‘Fanny Burney. A play in four aets.’’ Three 
plays. London: Duckworth, 1939. Pp. 221-318. 


Robert Burns 


Burns chronicle and club directory. Vol. x1v. Kilmarnock: Burns 
Federation, 1939. 

This annual, the organ of the Federation, prints notes and articles of in- 
terest to students of Burns. The present issue contains the first part of ‘‘ The 
reception of Burns in German literature’’ by Hans Hecht; ‘‘ Burns’s lodgings 
in Edinburgh’’ by John MeVie; and several contributions by J. C. Ewing— 
the text of five letters by Burns, ‘‘Burns’s verses to Miss Ferrier,’’ ‘‘ Burns’s 
literary correspondents, 1786-1796,’’ ‘‘The Eglintons’ patronage of Burns, 
1786-1787,’’ and the fifth part of the correspondence between John Syme and 
Alexander Cunningham (1789-1811). 


Delattre, Floris. ‘‘ Auguste Angellier et le génie poétique de Robert 
Burns.’’ EA, mt (1939), 1-19. 

Ewing, J. C. ‘‘An American edition of Burns.’’ Corr. in TIS, 
September 30, 1939, p. 563. 


Ferguson, DeLancey. Pride and passion: Robert Burns, 1759- 
1796. New York: Oxford University press, 1939. Pp. xix + 
321. 

Rev. in TLS, July 22, p. 440; by R. T. Fitzhugh in MLN, tv (1940), 229-30; 
by D. C. Macgregor in RES, xv, 363-66; by P. M. Jack in TBR, May 28, p. 3; 
by R. C. Bald in Yale rev., xxvii, 855-59. § This is not an orthodox biography 
but rather a series of closely related essays on seven major matters in the life 
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of Burns—Scotland, Education, Men, Women, Livelihood, Song, and the Scot. 
The topical instead of the chronological method necessitates some slight dupli- 
cation, but Ferguson’s success in making the poet live amply justifies the pro- 
cedure. The editor of the excellent edition of Burns’s letters, Ferguson is not 
a subscriber to Burns legends: his sensitive, sensible attitude toward Burns 
produces a just appreciation of the man and the artist. Written in a graceful, 
sprightly style this book, without notes or bibliography, will instruct and be- 
guile the literary layman as well as the student who has already read a 
biography of the Scots Bard. 

Fitzhugh, Robert T. ‘‘An American edition of Burns.’’ Corr. in 


TLS, August 26, 1939, p. 508. 


Parker, W. M. ‘‘Burns, Scott, and Turgenev. A remarkable link- 
age.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxvi (1939), 291-92. 


Thomas Chatterton 
(See also Horace Walpole) 


Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘Chatterton and Milton: a question of forgery.’’ 
N&Q, cLxxvii (1939), 314. 


Meyerstein, E. H.W. ‘‘Chatterton and the angel.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
January 21, 1939, p. 42. 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘Chatterton’s ‘Bristowe Tragedie.’ ’’ Corr. 
in TLS, August 5, 1939, p. 467. 


Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘Chatterton’s African Eclogues and the deluge.’’ 
PMLA, iv (1939), 246-60. 


Earl of Chesterfield 
Connely, Willard. ‘‘Chesterfield’s son & grandsons.’’ TLS, No- 
vember 11, 1939, p. 660. 


Connely, Willard. The true Chesterfield. Manners—women—edu- 
eation. London: Cassell, 1939. Pp. xvii + 509. 

on in TLS, Dec. 16, p. 730; by B. Dobrée in Spectator, Jan. 12, 1940, pp. 

Nelson, Rowland Whiteway. ‘‘The reputation of Lord Chesterfield 
in Great Britain and America, 1730-1936.’’ Summaries of doc- 
toral dissertations, Northwestern University, v1 (1938), 9-13. 


Colley Cibber 


Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The Craftsman of July 2, 1737, and Colley 
Cibber.’’ Research studies of the State College of Washington, 
vit (1939), 91-103. 


Barker, Richard Hindry. Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane. (Columbia 
University studies in English and comparative literature, No. 
143) New York: Columbia University press, 1939. Pp. 278. 

Rev. by F. Winwar in TBR, Dec. 24, p. 7. § As the title suggests, this is less 
of a personal than a professional biography, drawn from Cibber’s own Apology, 
records of the Court of Chancery, MSS. in the British Museum, contemporary 
periodicals, prefaces, poems, and catchpenny tracts, as well as material con- 
cerning the fantastic daughter Charlotte and the preposterous son Theophilus. 

Barker documents Cibber’s profitable but unpopular career, and gives detailed 

accounts of his feuds with his most outspoken enemies—Dennis, Mist, and, of 
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course, Pope and Fielding. The lengthy Cibber bibliography bears out at least 
part of what he himself said: that his muse and his spouse were equally pro- 
lifie. 


William Cobbett 

Clark, Mary Elizabeth. Peter Porcupine in America. The career 
of William Cobbett, 1792-1800. University of Pennsylvania 
diss. Philadelphia: 1939. Pp. v + 193. 

Muirhead, Arnold M. ‘‘ An introduction to a bibliography of Wil- 
liam Cobbett.’’ Library, xx (1939), 1-40. 

‘Private libraries—xix. Mr. Arnold Muirhead.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
July 15, 1939, p. 428. 

William Collins 

Carver, P.L. ‘‘Collins and Alexander Carlyle.’’ RES, xv (1939), 
35-44. 

Carver, P. L. ‘‘Notes on the life of William Collins.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxvu1 (1939), 128-32, 146-50, 167-71, 182-85, 201-04, 220-23, 
240-43, 258-61, 272-74. 

A concordance of the poetical works of William Collins. Compiled 
by Bradford A. Booth and Claude E. Jones. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California press, 1939. Pp. vi + 126. 

Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘A doubtful poem in the Collins canon.”’ 
MLN, iv (1939), 361-62. 


William Congreve 
Hodges, John C. ‘‘Fresh manuscript sources for a life of William 
Congreve.’’ PMLA, tiv (1939), 432-38. 
Isaacs, J. ‘‘Congreve’s library.’’ Library, xx (1939), 41-42. 
Jaggard, William. ‘‘ ‘The Way of the World’: stage history.” 
N&Q, cLxxvm (1939), 122. 


Abraham Cowley 


Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘Three unpublished letters of Abraham Cow- 
ley.’’ MLN, uiv (1939), 454-58. 


William Cowper 
Gilbert, Dorothy Lloyd, and Pope, Russell. ‘‘The Cowper transla- 
tion of Mme. Guyon’s poems.’’ PMLA, tiv (1939), 1077-98. 
Hartley, Lodwick. ‘‘‘The Stricken Deer’ and his contemporary 
reputation.’’ SP, xxxvi (1939), 637-50. 
Povey, K. ‘‘Two letters from Cowper to Greatheed.’’ Né&Q, 
cLxxvi1I (1939), 24. 
Povey, Kenneth. ‘‘The banishment of Lady Austen.’’ RES, xv 
(1939), 392-400. 
Sir William Davenant 


Dowlin, Cornell March. ‘‘The first edition of Gondibert: quarto 
or octavo?’’ Library, xx (1939), 167-79. 
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Netherecot, Arthur H. ‘‘D’avenant’s life.’’ Corr. in TBR, April 
30, 1939, p. 27. 

Cf. corr. ibid., by Charles Wisner Barrell, March 5, p. 33, and by Erma R. 
Gebhardt, Apr. 2, p. 27. 


Daniel Defoe 


B.,C. W. ‘‘The genesis of Robinson Crusoe.’’ Corr. in TLS, May 
13, 1939, p. 282. 


Campbell, Mary Elizabeth. Defoe’s first poem. Bloomington, In- 
diana: Principia press, 1938. Pp. ix + 222. 

Rev. by D. N. Raymond in AHR, xiv (1940), 459-60. § This detailed ex- 
amination of A new discovery of an old intreague (1691) deals with the com- 
plicated background of an episode in City politics (the Petition of 117 mem- 
bers of the Council) and of the Jacobite plot of Lord Preston, the early satiric 
ability of Defoe, and his Williamite principles. The poem and Petitionary 
documents are reprinted, but the book has neither bibliography nor a much- 
needed index. 


Mégroz, R. L. The real Robinson Crusoe. Being the life and 
strange surprising adventures of Alexander Selkirk of Largo, 


Fife, mariner. London: Cresset press, [1939]. Pp. 244. 
Rev. in TLS, May 6, p. 259. 


Moore, John Robert. Defoe in the pillory and other studies. (In- 
diana University publications, Humanistic series, No. 1) Bloom- 
ington: 1939. Pp. xi + 249. 

In the title essay Moore produces evidence to show that the ‘‘ final cause of 
Defoe’s humiliation was the personal resentment of his judges at the Old Bailey 
on July 7, 1703.’’ Seven other studies, embodying considerable research, treat 
of moot subjects in Defoe’s work, the longest dealing with the authorship of 
the General history of the pirates. An unusual feature of Moore’s method is 
the synopsis before each chapter. An appendix reprints a rare pamphlet previ- 
ously not attributed to Defoe. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe’s use of personal experience in 
Colonel Jack.’’ MIN, uv (1939), 362-63. 


Mihlhaupt, Friedrich. Das kaufmdnn. und puritan. Element in 
den Abenteuerromanen Daniel Defoes. Freiburg diss. 1939. 
Pp. 68. 


Snodgrass, A. E. ‘‘The source of Defoe.’’ Cornhill magazine, cLrx 


(1939), 541-49. 
On Defoe’s debt to Dampier and Selkirk. 


John Dennis 


The critical works of John Dennis. Edited by Edward Niles Hook- 
er. Vol. 1, 1692-1711. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins press, 1939. 


Pp. xi ++ 537. 

Rev. by V. de S. Pinto in English, 11, 388-89; by M. T. Herrick in JEGP, 
XXxIx (1940), 147-50. § Too long has John Dennis been damned at second 
hand; he could err, but he read and wrote widely, and was one of the major 
critics in a period with critical theories which now command unprejudiced and 
comprehensive study. Thus a complete, accurate edition of his critical writ- 
ings has been a desideratum. Hooker in this volume edits nineteen works, the 
last being the Reflections on the Essay on criticism, and supplies full notes. 
The second volume will include an essay on Dennis as a critic. 


H.,N.B. J. ‘‘John Dennis.’’ Caian, xtvm (1939), 58-67. 
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Thomas Dermody 


Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘‘Thomas Dermody (1775-1802) : another 
letter.”?’ N&Q, cLxxvu (1939), 261-62. 


John Dryden 
(See also Earl of Rochester) 


Ball, Alice Dulany. ‘‘An emendation of Dryden’s Conquest of 
Granada, Part One.’’ ELH, vi (1939), 217-18. 


Bronowski, J. ‘‘John Dryden.’’ The poet’s defence. Cambridge: 
University press, 1939. Pp. 89-125. 

Brower, Reuben Arthur. ‘‘Dryden’s poetie diction and Virgil.” 
PQ, xvi (1939), 211-17. 

Cunningham, Hugh T. ‘‘Sons of Belial.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 10, 
1939, p. 342. 

Dick, Hugh G. ‘‘The Dryden almanac story: a further analogue.” 
PQ, xvi (1939), 222-24. 

Fox, Adam. ‘‘Dryden: the poet at work.’’ Oxford magazine, tm 
(1939), 644-45. 

Gordon, R. K. ‘‘Dryden and the ‘Waverley novels.’ ’’ MIR, xxxv 
(1939), 201-06. 

Hammett, E. A. ‘‘A note for the NED.’’ MLN, uv (1939), 449. 


Huntley, Frank Livingstone. ‘‘Dryden, Rochester, and the eighth 
satire of Juvenal.’’ PQ, xvim (1939), 269-84. 


Lewis, C. S. ‘‘Shelley, Dryden, and Mr. Eliot.’’ Rehabilitations 
and other essays. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity press, 1939. Pp. 3-34. 

Macdonald, Hugh. John Dryden: a bibliography of early editions 
and of Drydeniana. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1939. Pp. x 


-L 358. 
Rev. in TLS, June 10, p. 348; by P. Brooks in TBR, Feb. 11, 1940, p. 25. 


Students of Dryden have at last the security and assistance in their work 
of a full-length bibliography. They will be deeply grateful to Macdonald, who 
has devoted his leisure for six years to the exacting labor of its compilation. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to two veteran workers on this subject; he 
had at his disposal the bibliographical notes of the late George Thorn-Drury, 
and he had access to the fine Dryden collection of P. J. Dobell, whose important 
contributions to Dryden bibliography are well known. But he has uniformly 
depended on his own findings, adding notes, however, on those descriptions by 
others which he has been unable to verify himself. It may reasonably be as 
sumed that no important bibliographical problem in Dryden has escaped his 
attention. 

Perhaps the most interesting single item is his description of the first issue 
of the first edition of Absalom and Achitophel, in which he has always found 
an inserted leaf exactly at the point where the twelve extra lines on Shaftes- 
bury (ll. 180-191) would have come had they been in the original manuscript. 
Macdonald suggests that the changes in the text at this point during the print 
ing may lend some confirmation to the conjecture of G. R. Noyes in his Cam 
bridge edition (1909), that these twelve lines were not an afterthought, but 
were omitted from the earliest printed text. Macdonald provides a good deal 
of helpful material for the future editors of Dryden by noting the existence 
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of textual changes, sometimes successively as an issue was going through the 
press, sometimes from one issue or edition to another. He has recorded a 
ler number of editions reported by other scholars, some of which will require the 
attention of future editors, such as the copy of The Medall described by 
Noyes, with two couplets transposed. But some reported editions may turn 
out to mere ghosts, as the 1694 edition of Tyrannick Love reported by Mon- 
tague Summers (see p. 105, note 2): there were in fact two title pages for 
only one edition, dated 1694 and 1695; a copy in the British Museum (839. k. 
of ~ conveniently has both title pages attached to it. 

he volume is more than a bibliography; it might well be called a reference 
guide to the study of Dryden. The notes abound with references to scholarly 
ge: books and articles on Dryden and his age and with information about Dryden’s 
contemporaries and their publications. The volume is a work for the scholar 
- rather than the bibliophile, and it forms an indispensable supplement to the 
. biographies of Dryden by Malone and Scott. L. I. B. 


Schweitzer, Jerome W. ‘‘Dryden’s use of Seudéry’s Almahide.’’ 

10, MLN, xiv (1939), 190-92. 

Ward, Charles E. ‘‘Dryden’s ‘Spanish Friar’ and a provincial 
touring company.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxvi (1939), 96-97. 


vn Thomas D’Urfey 
Ustick, W. Lee. ‘‘Tom D’Urfey and the graveyard.’’ MP, xxxvi 
cr (1939), 303-06. 
, John Dyer | 
th Parker, Edward. ‘‘John Dyer.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 22, 1939, p. 
1 437. 
ms John Evelyn 


ni- The life of Mrs. Godolphin. Edited by Harriet Sampson. London: 
Oxford University press, 1939. Pp. xxxiii + 282. 
Not. in TLS, Dec. 9, p. 723. Thoroughly edited from the Rosenbach MS. 


ms 

7 Henry Fielding 

25. (See also Aaron Hill) 

ork Alain. ‘‘En lisant Fielding.’’ La nouvelle revue francaise, Lu 
= (1939), 484-91. 

he Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘Fielding’s last season with the Haymarket 
“ theatre.’’ MP, xxxvi (1939), 283-92. 

nly Iyengar, K. R. Srinivasa. ‘‘Fielding’s Tom Jones.’’ Journal of 
by the University of Bombay, vi, ii (1939), 29-44. 


‘i V., E. H. ‘‘A eurious double parallel between Milton and Field- 
ing.’’? N&Q, cLxxvi (1939), 260. 


ind George Fox 

=f Annual catalogue of George Fox’s papers, compiled in 1694-1697. 
nt: Edited (with omissions and additions) by Henry J. Cadbury. 
4m: Philadelphia: Friends Book Store; London: Friends Book 
a Centre, 1939. Pp. vii + 219. 


Covers years 1643-1691. 
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‘*A. R. Barclay MSS.’’ Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
xxxv (1938), 87-100. 


Continued from previous volumes. Chiefly letters to Fox. This journal con. 
tains various short articles of interest to students of the history of the Friends, 


David Garrick 

Angus, William. ‘‘An appraisal of David Garrick: based mainly 
upon contemporary sources.’’ Quarterly journal of speech, xxy 
(1939), 30-42. 

C., T. C. ‘‘Garrick’s ‘Christmas Tale.’’’ N&Q, cLxxvm (1939), 
477. 

Fischer, Walther. ‘‘Ein unbekannter Brief David Garricks an 
Samuel Richardson.’’ Anglia, Lx (1939), 436-44. 

The journal of David Garrick describing his visit to France and 
Italy in 1763. Now first printed from the original manuscript 
in the Folger Shakespeare Library and edited with an introdue- 
tion & notes by George Winchester Stone, jr. (Revolving fund 
series, X) New York: Modern Language Association of Amer. 
ica, 1939. Pp. xv + 73. 

Stone, George Winchester, jr. ‘‘Garrick, and an unknown operatic 
version of Love’s Labour’s Lost.’’ RES, xv (19389), 323-28. 

Stone, George Winchester, jr. ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream in 
the hands of Garrick and Colman.’’ PMLA, tiv (1939), 467- 
82. 

Weeter, Dixon. ‘‘David Garrick and the Burkes.’’ PQ, xvm 
(1939), 367-80. 


John Gay 
(See also Nicholas Rowe) 
Murakami, Shiko. ‘‘On John Gay’s Fables.’’ Studies in English 
omer by the English Literary Society of Japan, xrx (1939), 
494-503. 


Edward Gibbon 

Machin, I. W. J. ‘‘Gibbon’s debt to contemporary scholarship.” 
RES, xv (1939), 84-88. 

Saunders, J. J. ‘‘Gibbon and The Decline and Fall.’’ History, 
xxi (1939), 346-55. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. ‘‘Edward Gibbon’s choice of linguistic ve- 
hicle.’’ A study of history. (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs) London: Milford, 1939. v, 643-45. 


Charles Gildon 
Wells, Staring B. ‘‘An eighteenth-century attribution.’’ JEGP, 
xxxvu (1939), 283-46. 


Argues against Gildon’s authorship of A comparison between the two stage 
(1702). 
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oty, William Gilpin 
Templeman, William D. The life and work of William Gilpin 
a (1724-1804), master of the picturesque and vicar of Boldre. 


(Illinois studies in language and literature, Vol. xxiv, Nos. 3- 
4) Urbana: University of Illinois press, 1939. Pp. 336. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 6, 1940, p. 8. § A detailed study of an interesting figure, 


nly with treatment of Gilpin’s life and his literary career as biographer, critic of 
XV prints, and moralist. Three chapters deal with the ‘‘picturesque,’’ its usage, 
its theory, and Gilpin’s important relation thereto. The book has an excellent 
bibliography. 
9), 
Oliver Goldsmith 
an Chén Shou-yi. ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith and his Chinese Letters.’’ T’ien 
Hsia monthly, vin (1939), 34-52. 
and Emphasizes the sources of his Chinese knowledge and the influence of Vol- 
“ipt taire. 
{ue- Cope, Thomas D. ‘‘The Stargazers’ Stone.’’ Pennsylvania history, 
ind v1 (1939), 205-20. 
1er- Ignoto. ‘‘Goldsmith repeating himself at length.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxvi 
(1939), 424. 
atic Waleutt, Charles Child. ‘‘Franklin and Goldsmith on sheep’s 
. tails.’ N&Q, cLxxvu (1939), 438-39. 
, in 
67. Thomas Gray 
Briggs, E. R. ‘‘Gray’s Elegy: a French source?’’ RLC, x1x (1939), 


Rhedecynian. ‘‘Imitations of Gray’s ‘Elegy.’’’ Nd&Q, cLxxvu 
(1939), 98. 

Cf. notes by William Jaggard, Lawrence Thompson, John Walker McCain, 

jr, Edgar Syers, and Frederic Connett White, pp. 14142, 214, 228, 254-55, 


282-83. 
lish Swedenberg, H. T., jr. ‘‘Thomas Gray’s ‘Journal for 1754 from 
9), the first of March.’ ’? HLQ, m (1939), 77-102. 


Watson, H. D. ‘‘Punctuation of Gray’s Elegy.’’ Corr. in TLS, 


February 11, 1939, p. 89. 
“ Cf. reply by George G. Loane, ibid., Feb. 18, p. 105. 


Ralph Griffiths 


mY, Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Ralph Griffiths, author and publisher, 1746- 
1750.’ Library, xx (1939), 197-213. 


ve- 
al Sir John Hawkins 
Simmons, Walter Lee, jr. ‘‘Sir John Hawkins, Knight.’’ Abstracts 
of dissertations, Ohio State University, 1938-39, No. 29, pp. 
123-30. 
GP, 


Aaron Hill 


ages Brown, Jack Richard. ‘‘From Aaron Hill to Henry Fielding?’’ 
PQ, xvi (1939), 85-88. 
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Thomas Hobbes 
Balz, Albert G. A. ‘‘The indefensibility of dictatorship—and the 
doctrine of Hobbes.’’ Journal of philosophy, xxxvi (1939), 
141-55. 


von Brockdorff, Baron Cay. Hobbes als polyhistor. (Verdffent- 
lichungen der Hobbes-Gesellschaft, X) Kiel: Lipsius & Tischer, 
1939. Pp. 39. 

Petrosova, M. ‘‘Hobbes o religii.’ 
vi, 1938, pp. 133-45. 

There are other articles in this issue on Hobbes’s doctrines of materialism, 

society, and the state and law, pp. 79-91, 92-118, 119-32. 

Schmitt, Carl. Der Leviathan in der Staatslehre des Thomas Hob- 
bes. Sinn und Fehlschlag eines politischen Symbols. Han. 
burg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1938. Pp. 132. 

Whitman, Ernest Avard. ‘‘A study in the originality of Hobbes’ 
political theories.’’ University of Washington abstracts of 
theses, m1 (1938), 331-35. 


David Hume 


Aldrich, Virgil C. ‘‘Two hundred years after Hume’s Treatise.” 
Journal of philosophy, xxxvi (1939), 600-05. 


Aristotelian Society. Hume and present day problems. The sym- 
posia read at Edinburgh, July 7th-10th, 1939. (Society’s Sup- 
plementary Volume xvi) London: Harrison, 1939. Pp. xxxiv 

228. 
ae Prof. N. Kemp Smith’s inaugural address, David Hume, 1789-1989, 
and a symposium on the present-day relevance of Hume’s Dialogues concerning 
natural religion. 

Beaulavon, Georges. ‘‘Les derniers moments de David Hume 
d’aprés les papiers intimes de Boswell.’’ Revue de méta- 
physique et de morale, xLv1 (1939), 471-76. 


? 


Pod znaminem marksisma, No. 


Beaulavon, Georges. ‘‘Un opuscule retrouvé de David Hume.” 
Revue de métaphysique et de morale, xuv1 (1939), 375-97. 
Review and translation of An abstract of a Treatise of Hwman Nature, 1740, 
reprinted by the Cambridge University press in 1938. 
Berger, Gaston. ‘‘Husserl et Hume.’’ Revue internationale de 
philosophie, No. 2, 1939, pp. 342-53. 


Church, R. W. ‘‘Malebranche and Hume.’’ Revue internationale 
de philosophie, No. 1, 1938, pp. 143-61. 


Dal Verme, M. E. ‘‘Di aleuni rapporti fra Malebranche e Hume.” 
Revista di filosofia neo-scolastica, supplemento speciale al vol- 
ume xxx, Malebranche. 1938. Pp. 303-11. 


Doering, J. Frederick. ‘‘David Hume on oratory.’’ Quarterly 
journal of speech, xxv (1939), 409-16. 


Heinemann, F. H. ‘‘Letters of Hume.’’ Corr. in TLS, January 
28, 1939, p. 58. 
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Kaila, Eino. ‘‘David Humen Kolme Kausaaliprobleemaa.’’ Ajatus, 
ix (1938), 188-209. 

Karity, Anders. Till tolkningen av Berkeley och Hume. Uppsala: 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1938. Pp. 88. 

Klibansky, Raymond. ‘‘Letters of Hume.’’ Corr. in TLS, Janu- 
ary 21, 1939, p. 41. 

Kruse, Fr. Vinding. Hwume’s philosophy in his principal work ‘‘A 
Treatise of Human Nature’’ and in his essays. Translated by 
P. T. Federspiel. London: Oxford University press, 1939. Pp. 
67. 

Laird, J. ‘‘Hume’s account of sensitive belief.’’ Mind, xiv 
(1939), 427-45. 

Maidment, H. J. ‘‘In defence of Hume on miracles.’’ Philosophy, 
xiv (1939), 422-33. 


Richard Hurd 


Smith, Audley L. ‘‘Richard Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Ro- 
mance.’’ ELH, vi (1939), 58-81. 


Francis Hutcheson 


Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘Hutcheson and the ‘classical’ theory of slavery.’’ 
Journal of negro history, xxiv (1939), 263-80. 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also James Boswell, Arthur Murphy) 

Botting, Roland B. ‘‘ Johnson, Smart, and the Universal Visiter.’’ 
MP, xxxvi (1939), 293-300. 

Bradford, C. B. ‘‘The Edinburgh ‘Ramblers.’’’ MLR, xxxiv 
(1939), 241-44. 

Bradford, C. B. ‘‘Johnson’s revision of the Rambler.’’ RES, xv 
(1939), 302-14. 

Brown, Stuart Gerry. ‘‘Dr. Johnson, poetry, and imagination.”’ 
Neophilologus, xxim (1938), 203-07. 

C, T. C. ‘‘Johnson: pedantry about words.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxvi 
(1939), 437-38. 

Cf. Hippoclides, ibid., cLxxvi1 (1939), 50. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s letters: notes on Boswell’s text.’’ 
TLS, February 23, March 4, 1939, pp. 128, 140. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘A Johnson letter.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 29, 
1939, p. 460. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s letters to Taylor.’’ RES, xv (1939), 
81-84. 

Chapman, R. W., with the collaboration of Allen T. Hazen. ‘‘John- 
sonian bibliography: a supplement to Courtney.’’ Oxford 
Bibliographical Society proceedings & papers, V, iii, for 1938 
(1939), 119-66. 
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Clifford, James L. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s Mr. Thrale.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
December 30, 1939, p. 755. 


Ettinger, Amos Aschbach. ‘‘A note on Dr. Johnson’s letter No. 34 
to the Rev. Dr. Taylor.’’ RES, xv (1939), 80-81. 

Gardner, Bellamy. ‘‘Souvenirs of Doctor Samuel Johnson.’’ Con- 
noisseur, ci (1939), 203-06. 


Hazen, A. T. ‘‘Johnson’s Life of Frederic Ruysch.’’ Bulletin of 
the history of medicine, vir (1939), 324-34. 

Reprints Johnson’s translation of Fontenelle for Dr. Robert James’s Medici- 
nal dictionary. 

Lang, Daniel Robert: ‘‘Dr. Samuel Johnson in America. A study 
of his reputation: 1750-1812.’’ University of Illinois diss. 
abstract. Urbana: 1939. Pp. 19. 

Lewis, Frank R. ‘‘The book Dr. Johnson did not write.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, January 28, 1939, p. 57. 


Lewis, Frank R. ‘‘Dr. Samuel Madden, Dr. Johnson and Benjamin 
Franklin.’’ Irish book lover, xxv1 (1939), 98-102. 

McAdam, E. L., jr. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s law lectures for Chambers: 
an addition to the eanon.’’ RES, xv (1939), 385-91. 


Phillips, Lawrence. ‘‘Johnson’s penance at Uttoxeter.”’ N&Q, 
CLXXxvI (1939), 84-85. 


Philosecotus. ‘‘Johnson and Seott: a Greek inscription.’’ N«&Q, 
cLxxvir (1939), 96. 


Pratt, Willis Winslow. ‘‘Lejgh Hunt and The Rambler.’’ Univer- 
sity of Texas Studies in English, 1938, pp. 67-84. 


Reade, Aleyn Lyell. Johnsonian gleanings, Part IX: a further 
miscellany. London: Printed for the author, 1939. Pp. v + 


282. 
Rev. in TLS, June 10, p. 348. 


Sato, Kiyoshi. ‘‘Samuel Johnson on Milton and Shakespeare.” 
Studies in English literature by the English Literary Society 
of Japan, xrx (1939), 339-50. 
In Japanese. 
Sinn, Ephraim E. ‘‘ Johnson, juriconsult.’’ Case and comment, 
xiv (1939), iii, 5-10. 
Condensed from Bulletin of the New Haven Bar Association, May, 1934. 
Thompson, D’Arey W. ‘‘Johnson’s letters.’’ Corr. in TLS, Mareh 
18, 1939, p. 163. 


Watkins, W. B. C. ‘‘Vive la bagatelle.’’ Perilous balance. The 
tragic genius of Swift, Johnson, & Sterne. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University press, 1939. Pp. 25-48. 
See also ‘‘The castle of indolence’’ (pp. 49-70) and ‘‘ Dangerous prevalence 
of the imagination’’ (pp. 71-98). 


Weeter, Dixon. ‘‘A Johnson problem.’’ Corr. in TLS, January 
21, 1939, pp. 41-42. 
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George Keate 


Dapp, Kathryn Gilbert. George Keate, Esq., eighteenth century 
English gentleman. University of Pennsylvania diss. Phila- 
delphia: 1939. Pp. 184. 


William Kenrick 


McCusker, Honor. ‘‘ Doctor Kenrick of Grub street.’’ More books, 
xIv (1939), 3-10. 
William Law 
Selected mystical writings of William Law. Edited with notes and 
twenty-four studies in the mystical theology of William Law 
and Jacob Boehme by Stephen Hobhouse. London: C. W. 
Daniel, 1938. Pp. xvi + 395. 


Rev. by D.P.H. in Contemp rev., CLV, 632-34; by W. R. Inge in Philosophy, 
xiv, 371-72. 


Charlotte Lennox 


Troxell, Mrs. Janet Camp. ‘‘ ‘The History of Sir George War- 
rington.’’’ Corr. in TLS, September 2, 1939, p. 520. 


George Lillo 


Lossack, Gerhard. George Lillo und seine Bedeutung fiir die Ge- 
schichte des englischen Dramas. G6ttingen diss. 1939. Pp. 86. 


John Locke 
Tinivella, Giovanni. Bacone e Locke, dottrina et critica, Milan: 
Bocea, 1939. Pp. 225. 
Tinivella, Giovanni. ‘‘La dottrina di Locke e i suoi sviluppi.’’ 
Giornale critico della filosofia italiana, x1x (1938), iv-v, 295-340. 
Tinivella, Giovanni. Giovanni Locke e i pensieri sull’ educazione. 
Milan: La Prora, 1938. 


Baron Lyttelton 


Davis, Rose Mary. The good Lord Lyttelton. A study in eighteenth 
century polities and culture. Columbia University diss. Beth- 
lehem, Pa.: Times Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. ix + 442. 


David Mallet 
Boys, Richard. ‘‘David Malloch and The Edinburgh Miscellany.’’ 
MIN, wiv (1939), 468-69. 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘The authorship of ‘A Poem to the Memory 
of Mr. Congreve.’’’ MLN, tiv (1939), 599. 
Edmund Malone 
Smith, David Nichol. ‘‘Edmond Malone.’’ HZQ, m1 (1939), 23-36. 


Bernard Mandeville 


Anderson, Paul Bunyan. ‘‘Bernard Mandeville on gin.’’ PMLA, 
Liv (1939), 775-84. 
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Andrew Marvell 


Putt, S. Gorley. ‘‘Mosaiques of the air: a note on Andrew Mar. 
vell.’’ English, 1 (1939), 366-75. 


Arthur Murphy 
Bradford, Curtis B. ‘‘Arthur Murphy’s meeting with Johnson.” 
PQ, xvut (1939), 318-20. 
Emery, John P. ‘‘Murphy’s criticisms in the London Chronicle,” 
PMLA, uiv (1939), 1099-1104. 


Sir Isaac Newton 
Bonno, G. ‘‘Deux lettres inédites de Fontenelle 4 Newton.’’ MLN, 
LIV (1939), 188-90. 
Clark, Robert E. D. ‘‘Newton’s God and ours.’’ Hibbert journal, 
xxxvul (1939), 425-34. 
Fraser, John Falconer. ‘‘The forgotten classic.’ 


positor, xxxv1 (1939), 446-55. 
On Newton’s Observations on the prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse. 


Pelseneer, Jean. ‘‘Lettres inédites de Newton.’’ Osiris, vi (1939), 
323-55. 


’ 


Review and ez- 


Thomas Paine 


Falk, Robert P. ‘‘Thomas Paine and the attitude of the Quakers to 
the American Revolution.’’ Pennsylvania magazine of history 
and biography, Lx (1939), 302-10. 


Six new letters of Thomas Paine. Being pieces on the five per cent 
duty addressed to the citizens of Rhode Island here first re- 
printed from The Providence gazette and country journal of 
1782 and 1783. With an introduction and notes by Harry H. 
Clark. Madison: University of Wisconsin press, 1939. Pp. 
xxxli + 63. 

Not. in TLS, Aug. 12, p. 483; rev. by F. Smith in Amer. lit., x1, 306-07. 

§ These letters and Clark’s judicious discussion make clear Paine’s efforts for 

a coercive central government and his early conservative sympathies. 


Samuel Pepys 

— ‘‘Hewer and the prize goods.’’ N&Q, cLxxvi (1939), 

Dale, Donald. ‘‘Mr. Pepys and gardens. (From the papers of the 
late Edwin Chappell.’? N&Q, cLxxvu (1939), 56-57. 

Dale, Donald. ‘‘Pepys and his barge. Prepared from the manuv- 
seript of the late Edwin Chappell.’? Nd&Q, cuxxvi (1939), 
244-45, 338. 

Cf. Arthur Bryant, ibid., p. 299. 

Dale, a ‘‘Pepys and the Sound.’’ NdéQ, cixxvi (1939), 
435-36. 

Dale, Donald, from the late Edwin Chappell’s notes. ‘‘ Likenesses 
of Elizabeth Pepys.’’ Apollo, xxx (1939), 190-92. 
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Fleming, Mary. ‘‘The education of Mrs. Pepys,’’ Thought, xiv 
ar- (1939), 263-73. 


Ambrose Philips 


Fogle, S. F. ‘‘Notes on Ambrose Philips.’’ MLN, urv (1939), 354- 
a 59. 


Alexander Pope 


Z Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Milton’s and Pope’s conception of God 
and man.’’ Bibliotheca sacra, xcv1 (1939), 444-58. 


Brie, Friedrich. ‘‘Popes Brutus.’’ Anglia, Lxm (1939), 144-85. 


N Dobrée, Bonamy. ‘‘Pope’s Horace.’’ Corr. in TLS, August 12, 
’ 1939, p. 479. 

al Hartley, Lodwick. ‘‘ Ambiguity about Mr. Pope.’’ College Eng- 
‘ lish, 1 (1939), 254-61. 

er- Imitations of Horace. With An Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and The 

Epilogue to the Satires. Edited by John Butt. The Poems of 
nse. Alexander Pope. Vol. tv. London: Methuen, 1939. Pp. liv 
9), + 406. 


Rev. in N&Q, cLxxvm, 124-25; in TLS, July 29, p. 452; by H. Williams in 
RES, xvi (1940), 95-99. § An excellent edition of Pope’s verse will be an 
appropriate product of the generation which has recaptured the power of a 
too long misunderstood poet: the labors of Griffith, Root, Sherburn, Tillotson, 


to Warren, and others are to be succeeded by a critical six-volume edition, which 
ry will displace the Elwin-Courthope. John Butt has here done his work as 
special editor in a way which justifies his position as general editor. The 

ont typography and punctuation of these seventeen poems are from the earliest 
versions, with the text from Warburton. Horace himself occupies the verso 

Te- page; the textual and critical footnotes are plentiful. Manuscript readings are 
of not given, but the rarely-printed ‘‘Sober advice from Horace’’ and an un- 
H. published earlier version of ‘‘The second satire of Dr. John Donne’? are in- 
DD eluded. The Biographical Appendix is both a convenient device and a reposi- 
, tory for the results of considerable research. With the completion of this edi- 
07 tion at its present standard Pope’s poetry (excluding the Homer) will have 


such proper editorial garb that future students may more easily come to an 

for intelligent appreciation. 

Knight, G. Wilson. ‘‘The vital flame: an essay on Pope.’’ The 
burning oracle. Studies in the poetry of action. London: Ox- 


9), ford University press, 1939. Pp. 131-96. 
’ Mack, Maynard. ‘‘A couplet in the ‘Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot.’ ’’ 
the Corr. in TLS, September 2, 1939, p. 515. 
Mack, Maynard. ‘‘The first printing of the letters of Pope and 
9) Swift.’? Library, xrx (1939), 465-85. 


Niess, Robert J. ‘‘A little-known Spanish translation of Pope’s 
Essay on Man.’’ Hispanic review, vm (1939), 167-69. 


9), Olson, Elder. ‘‘Rhetorie and the appreciation of Pope.’’ MP, 
xxxvil (1939), 13-35. 

SES Olybrius. ‘‘Pope’s sonnet on the plague.’’ N&Q, cLxxvm (1939), 
314. 
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Quennell, Peter. ‘‘Pope: an Augustan portrait.’’ Cornhill maga- 
zine, CLIX (1939), 289-311. 


This essay, with revisions and additions, appears as Chap. iv in Quennell’s 
Caroline of England (1940). 


Reade, Aleyn Lyell. ‘‘Pope’s ‘Mr. Russel’ of 1739.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxv 
(1939), 418-21. 

Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘Some Dunciad litigation.’’ PQ, xvm 
(1939), 285-89. 

Wright, Austin. ‘‘The beginning of Pope’s friendship with 
Spence.’’ MLN, tiv (1939), 359-61. 


Matthew Prior 
Eves, Charles Kenneth. Matthew Prior, poet and diplomatist. 
(Columbia University studies in English and comparative lit- 
erature, No. 144) New York: Columbia University press, 1939, 


Pp. 436. 
Rev. by P. Hutchison in TBR, Jan. 14, 1940, p. 10. § Without attempting 
a total criticism of the poet, Eves has drawn upon his extensive knowledge of 
the complex political background to explain Prior’s high place as diplomat. 
A readable biography. 


Wright, H. Bunker. ‘‘The birthplace of Matthew Prior.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, April 29, 1939, p. 250. 

Wright, H. Bunker. ‘‘Matthew Prior’s ‘Welbeloved and dear Cos- 
sen.’’’ RES, xv (1939), 318-23. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(See also James Boswell) 
Chance, Burton. ‘‘Sir Joshua Reynolds and his blindness and 
death.’’ Annals of medical history, 1 (1939), 487-506. 
Trowbridge, Hoyt. ‘‘Platonism and Sir Joshua Reynolds.’’ Eng- 
lish studies, xx1 (1939), 1-7. 
Weeter, Dixon. ‘‘Sir Joshua Reynolds and the Burkes.’’ PQ, xvm 
(1939), 301-05. 


Samuel Richardson 
(See also David Garrick) 
Taupin, René. ‘‘Richardson, Diderot et l’art de conter.’’ French 
review, x11 (1939), 181-94. 
White, William. ‘‘Richardson: idealist or realist?’’?’ MUIR, xxxiv 
(1939), 240-41. 


Joseph Ritson 


Bronson, Bertrand H. Joseph Ritson, scholar-at-arms. 2 vols. 
Berkeley: University of California press, 1938. Pp. xvii + 
819. Cf. PQ, xvim, 186. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 648; by C. Rinaker in JEGP, xxxvu, 620-23. § This 
work has a double character: it is a full-dress biography of Ritson and as 
such restores faith in that genre, and it is a large chapter in the history of 
English scholarship at the close of the eighteenth century. Ritson the cred- 
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Ja- ulous vegetarian, the anti-Christian Jacobite-Jacobin, biographer to King 

Arthur and Robin Hood, conveyancer and author of legal tracts, preserver of 
nursery rhymes and fairy lore, Bailiff of the Savoy, Ritson the tiny, acrid 
hermit is well worth the pains which Bronson has taken. And Ritson the 
black-letter learned scholar, the pioneering annotator who so often knew too 
XVI much for his opponents, illustrates the state of scholarship in his age. In his 
controversies with and Remarks or Observations on Warton, Percy, Johnson, 
Steevens, Malone, and others (to which the second half of this work is given) 


ll’s 


vill Ritson employed his mass of information on early romances and plays, popular 
poetry, and history; and he put in practice ideals of scholarship far beyond 
ith those of his fellows, some of whom used his brain and abused the man. Bron- 


son, having gathered greatly, quotes and analyzes extensively, and thus is able 
to provide an excellent interpretation of Ritson both as individual with many 
and varied connections and as the worthy warrior in the logomachies of an 
editing generation. Except for the too long and heavy chapter on the Savoy, 


ist. Bronson’s interest, good sense, and humor do not waver through two volumes, 
lit nor is he dull in descending to a footnote. The lengthy bibliography of Ritson 
: is a contribution in itself, but the index might have been larger. After more 
39. figures small and large receive such careful, urbane treatment the proper syn- 
thesis of eighteenth century letters can be attempted. 
‘ing 
of Earl of Rochester 
- (See also John Dryden) 
ITT. Murdock, Kenneth B. ‘‘ ‘A very profane wit’: John Wilmot, Earl 
of Rochester, 1647-1680.’ The sun at noon. Three bio- 
on graphical sketches. New York: Maemillan, 1939. Pp. 269-306. 
Pinto, V. de S., and Dale, Donald. ‘‘The 1680 ‘Antwerp’ edition 
of Rochester’s poems.’’ Jibrary, xx (1939), 105-06. 
Wilson, J. Harold. ‘‘Rochester, Dryden, and the Rose-Street af- 
fair.’ RES, xv (1939), 294-301. 
and Wilson, J. Harold. ‘‘Two poems ascribed to Rochester.’’ MLN, 
Liv (1939), 458-60. 
ng- Earl of Roscommon 
- Niemeyer, Carl. ‘‘A Roscommon ecanon.’’? SP, xxxvi (1939), 622- 
| 36. 
Nicholas Rowe 
Wright, G. W. ‘‘Nicholas Rowe.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxvi (1939), 51-52. 
On removal of memorials of Rowe and Gay from Poets’ Corner. 
nch Anna Seward 
| Monk, Samuel H. ‘‘Anna Seward and the Romantic poets: a 
XIV study in taste.’’ Wordsworth and Coleridge. Studies in honor 
of George MeLean Harper. Edited by Earl Leslie Griggs. 
Princeton: Princeton University press, 1939. Pp. 118-34. 
‘ols. William Shenstone 
- The letters of William Shenstone. Arranged and edited with in- 
Thi troduction, notes and index by Marjorie Williams. Oxford: 
i a Blackwell, 1939. Pp. xxvii + 700. 
“ Rev. in TLS, Jan. 21, p. 40; by E. H. W. Meyerstein in London mercury, 
adh XxXxIx, 560; by D. Mallam in MLR, xxxIv, 599-600. 
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Letters of William Shenstone. Edited with an introduction by 
Duncan Mallam. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota press, 
1939. Pp. [xxxvi] + 475. 

Not. in TLS, March 11, p. 154; rev. by W. Graham in JEGP, xxxviit, 639. 
40; by M. Williams in MLR, xxxtv, 440-41; by J. Fisher in MP, xxxvu, 106. 
07; by P. Hutchison in TBR, Feb. 26, p. 20. 

A good edition of Shenstone’s letters has been a real desideratum, but two 
synchronous editions were not necessary. These volumes by Mallam and by 
Williams (the latter having been announced in prominent places at least three 
times in the last seven years) will inevitably be compared. Mallam’s book is 
easier to handle; Shenstone’s sketches in the letters have been redrawn for 
Mallam, whereas for Williams they have been reproduced from the originals, 
The majority of the three hundred letters in these two editions come from the 
same manuscript and printed sources; Mallam has a handful not gleaned by 
Williams, who has ranged farther and collected some thirty notes and letters, 
chiefly to J. 8. Hylton, not printed by Mallam. The textual accuracy of both 
editors has been questioned by Tillotson (in his review, RES, xv, 483-86.) Wil. 
liams, moreover, reprints Shenstone’s ‘‘billets’’ in an ‘appendix. As to 
the notes, neither editor has done an excellent piece of work, though here again 
the Williams edition seems on the whole better. The close student of the gentle- 
man-poet-gardener must use both editions, especially for the annotations. And 
he (the student) will wonder how it all happened. 


Frances Sheridan 


Chew, S. P., jr. ‘‘Prévost’s Mémoires pour servir a U’histoire de la 
vertu.’’ MLN, xiv (1939), 592-97. 
On Prévost’s translation of Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph. 
Chew, Samuel P., jr. ‘“‘The Dupe: a study of the ‘low.’’’ PQ, 
xvit (1939), 196-203. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Foss, Kenelm. Here lies Richard Brinsley Sheridan. London: 


Richard press, 1939. Pp. vii + 390. 
Rev. in TLS, July 1, p. 392. 


Christopher Smart 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 
Botting, Roland B. ‘‘Christopher Smart in London.’’ Research 
studies of the State College of Washington, vu (1939), 3-54. 
Rejoice in the Lamb. A song from Bedlam. Edited with an intro 
duction and notes by William Force Stead. London: Cape, 
1939. Pp. 303. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 25, p. 122; by E. Scott- aeatean in Nineteenth cen., CXXxy, 
707-10; by E. Blunden in Spectator, Feb. 24, p. 312. § Publication of a MS. 
that furnishes additional proof of Smart’s madness and his strange genius. 
Wilson, Mona. ‘‘My poor friend Smart.’’ English, 1 (1939), 299 

304. 
Tobias Smollett 
Bélanger, Jean. ‘‘Note sur ‘Roderick Random’ et 1’expédition de 
Carthagéne.’’ EA, mt (1939), 250-51. 
Joliat, Eugéne. ‘‘Smollett, editor of Voltaire.’’ MIN, xiv (1939), 
429-36. 
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Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘Smollett, Jiinger, and Stephanie der Jiingere.’ 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxx (1938), 157-62. 


Joseph Spence 
(See also Alexander Pope) 


Wittern, Hans. Joseph Spences dsthet. Gedanken und thre Ein- 
ordnung in die engl. Asthetik des 18. Jhdts. Gdéttingen diss. 
1938. Pp. 85. 


Sir Richard Steele 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘A letter of Sir Richard Steele.’”’ Nd&Q, cLxxv1 
(1939), 45. 
Hibernicus. ‘‘The orrery.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxvi (1939), 277-78. 


On the instrument discussed in Spectator No. 552, Guardian No. 1, and Eng- 
lishman No. 11. | 


Laurence Sterne 


Seligo, Irene.‘‘Der muntere Yorick.’’ Frankfurter Zeitung, No- 
vember 27, 1938, p. 6. 
On Sterne’s 225th birthday. 
Watkins, W. B. C. ‘‘Yorick revisited.’’ Perilous balance. The 
tragic genius of Swift, Johnson, & Sterne. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University press, 1939. Pp. 99-156. 


Jonathan Swift 
(See also Alexander Pope) 


Bickerstaff papers and pamphlets on the Church. The prose works 
of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. Vol. m1. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1939. Pp. xl + 299. 

This the second volume in the new edition of Swift’s prose contains some of 
the most earnest and most facetious of his minor works: six pamphlets con- 
cerning religion and the Church, four Partridge papers, and three essays from 
Steele’s Tatler and Harrison’s Tatler. The appendices contain ‘‘The present- 
ment of the grand jury for the county of Middlesex,’’ six Bickerstaff papers 
not by Swift, and a dozen essays from the Tatler, Spectator, and Harrison’s 
journal which have been attributed to Swift or have hints furnished by him. 
Davis in his introduction sets the scene for these publications, and he provides 
textual notes and an index. The illustrations are well selected and executed. 
Brawner, J. P. ‘‘Swift and the Harley-St. John ministry.’’ West 

Virginia University bulletin: Philological studies, m1 (1939), 
46-59. 

Cooke, Alice Lovelace.‘‘Some evidences of Hawthorne’s indebted- 
ness to Swift.’’ University of Texas studies in English, 1938, 
pp. 140-62. 


Cornu, Donald. ‘‘Swift, Motte and the copyright struggle: two 
unnoticed documents.’’ MIN, urv (1939), 114-24. 

Frantz, R. W. ‘‘Note’’ [on Baughan’s article in ELH, v, 207-10]. 
ELH, vi (1939), 82. 

Gibbs, Lewis. Vanessa and the Dean. The ironic history of Esther 
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Vanhomrigh and Jonathan Swift. New York: Funk & Wag. 


nalls, 1939. Pp. viii + 271. 
Rev. in TBR, Oct. 22, p. 3. § A fictional re-creation. 


Jackson, Robert Wyse. Jonathan Swift, dean and pastor. London; 
S.P.C.K., 1939. Pp. viii + 185. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 26, p. 500; by J. M. Connell in Hibbert jour., xxxvm, 
157-60; by J. Hayward in Spectator, Sept. 1, p. 333. 


Knight, G. Wilson. ‘‘Swift and the symbolism of irony.’’ The 
burning oracle. Studies in the poetry of action. London: Ox. 
ford University press, 1939. Pp. 114-30. 


Matthews, Albert. ‘‘‘The Iroquois Virtuosi.’’’ Nd&Q, cuxxu 
(1939), 410-11. 


Petitjean, A. M. Présentation de Swift. Paris: Gallimard, 1939, 
Pp. 247. 


Sutherland, James. ‘‘Dr. Swift in London.’’ Background for 
Queen Anne. London: Methuen, 1939. Pp. 78-123. 


A tale of a tub. With other early works, 1696-1707. The prose 
works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. Vol. 1 


Oxford: Blackwell, 1939. Pp. xxxvi + 311. 

Rev. in TLS, March 18, p. 164; by P. Meissner in ES, txxu, 401-03; by H. 
Williams in RES, xv, 356-58. § The major editorial aims of this new edition 
are ‘‘to provide a text of the works giving, not the earliest form either of the 
written manuscript or first printed edition, but the final corrected and revised 
versions which appeared during Swift’s lifetime’’; ‘‘to arrange the prose 
works as far as possible in the order in which they were written’’; and to ex 
clude certain writings definitely not by Swift and to print in appendices vari- 
ous doubtful pieces. The first of fourteen proposed volumes includes, besides 
the Tale and Battel, six early works (with facsimile title-pages) and the 1720 
Additions to the Tale. Davis in his introduction reviews the history of these 
publications with emphasis on the circumstances of the Tale. Bibliographical 
and textual notes and an index complete the volume. The value of the edition 
will be textual, not critical; for the two famous works here reprinted the able 
notes by Guthkelch and Smith must suffice. The format is pleasing, and 4 
rapid progress through the press of the remaining volumes of this Shakespeare 
a edition can give proper form to the words of a man who should be living 
at this hour. 


Watkins, W. B.C. ‘‘ Absent thee from felicity.’’ Perilous balance. 
The tragic genius of Swift, Johnson, & Sterne. Princeton: 
Princeton University press, 1939. Pp. 1-24. 

This essay appears also in the Southern review, V (1939), 346-65. The second 
a in the volume deals with Swift and Johnson, ‘‘ Vive la bagatelle,’’ pp. 
Williams, Harold, and Rothschild. ‘‘The Grand Question Debat- 

ed.’’ RES, xv (1939), 328-30. 


Wilson, T.G. ‘‘Swift’s deafness: and his last illness.’’ Irish jour- 
nal of medical science, Sixth series, No. 162, June, 1939, pp. 
241-56. 


A study of Swift’s medical history to prove that he suffered from Méniére’s 
disease. 
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Nahum Tate 


W., A. H. ‘‘The Turkish Letters of Busbeeq.’? Nd&Q, cLxxvi 
(1939), 389. 
Tate translated this work, 1694. Cf. reply by Demetrius Caclamanos, tbid., 
pp. 443-44. 
James Thomson 


Davenport, William H. ‘‘An uncollected poem by James Thomson 
(1700-1748) .’’ N&Q, cLxxvm (1939), 279. 


Horace Walpole 


Gatty, Hugh. ‘‘Notes by Horace Walpole, fourth Earl of Orford, 
on the exhibitions of the Society of Artists and the Free So- 
ciety of Artists, 1760-1791.’’ Walpole Society, xxvm (1939), 
55-88. 


The impentrable secret probably invented by Horace Walpole. An 
explanation of the secret. With a note on the original by W. 
S. Lewis. (Miscellaneous antiquities, No. 15) Farmington, 
Conn.: Privately printed, 1939. Pp. 15, with 10 eards. 


A series of aphorisms arranged on cards to form a diverting game. 


(Knowles, J. A.] ‘‘Catalogue of the sale of Horace Walpole’s col- 
lection of stained glass.’’ Journal of the British Society of 
Master Glass-Painters, vir (1939), 192. 


Conclusion of the transcript, from the original catalogue (1842), begun by 
Knowles in 1937; ef. PQ, xvi, 191. 


Lewis, W.S. ‘‘Problems in Horace Walpole’s correspondence with 
George Montagu.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxvm (1939), 155, 173-74, 192-93, 
208-09, 226, 247, 263-64, 280, 296, 315, 331-32, 350, 367-68, 386, 
404, 423-24, 441-42, 459, 463, 480. 

-_ replies, ibid., pp. 197, 249, 285-86, 302, 337, 356-57, 373, 390-91, 427, 445, 


Parkinson, Richard H. ‘‘ Walpole and the Biographia Dramatica.’’ 
RES, xv (1939), 204-06. 


Horace Walpole’s correspondence with Madame du Deffand and 
Wiart. Edited by W. S. Lewis and Warren Hunting Smith. 
6 vols. The Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s correspondence. 
Edited by W. S. Lewis. Vols. m-vin. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity press, 1939. Pp. Ixxxviii + 407, 497, 439, 502, 461, 561. 
Rev. by L. Bacon in Sat. rev. lit., Dec. 23, pp. 3-4. § The second installment 
in the great project to print and gloss the complete correspondence of the 
Compleat Correspondent. These six beautifully printed volumes contain about 
fifteen hundred entries, one-third of which indicate missing items. The major 
portion of Walpole’s words in this epistolary tourney is not recoverable; only 
one hundred of his letters, in part or in whole, to Madame du Deffand have 
survived. New letters are not a feature of this set, but the excellent notes, the 
illustrations, the arrangement of the items, the detailed index (342 pages), and 
the well-written introduction maintain the high standard set by Lewis in the 
two volumes of the Walpole-Cole correspondence. Also, the numerous ap- 
pendices of illustrative material, and especially the long unpublished Paris 
Journals of Walpole, and the unpublished Journal (1779-80) of Madame du 
Deffand are documents of importance. The next publication will be one vol- 
ume containing the Walpole-Gray-West-Ashton correspondence. 
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Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘The Walpole-Chatterton controversy,” 
MLN, utv (1939), 460-62. 

Weeter, Dixon. ‘‘Horace Walpole and Edmund Burke.’’ MLV, 
Liv (1939), 124-26. 

Woolf, Virginia. ‘‘Two antiquaries: Walpole and Cole.’’ Yak 
review, xxv (1939), 530-39. 


Izaak Walton 


Coon, Arthur M. ‘‘Izaak Walton, prochein amy.’’ MLN, uy 
(1939), 589-92. 

Coon, Arthur M. ‘‘Izaak Walton’s birthday.’’ Nd&éQ, cixxu 
(1939), 424. 

Coon, Arthur M. ‘‘Izaak Walton’s occupation and residence.” 
N&Q, cLxxvi (1939), 110-12. 

Coon, Arthur M. ‘‘Izaak Walton’s second marriage.’’ N¢é&Q, 
CLXXvI (1939), 299. 

Goodspeed, Charles Eliot. ‘‘Bethune and The Compleat Angler,” 
Angling in America. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939. Pp. 
171-85. 

On the first American edition, 1847. 

Jaggard, William. ‘‘Izaak Walton’s oceupation.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxvu 
(1939), 122. 

Thomas Warton 


Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘Warton’s last words on the Rowley papers.” 
MLR, xxxiv (1939), 572-75. 


John and Charles Wesley 

Alnwick, Arthur B. ‘‘ Wesley and ourselves.’’ Baptist quarterly, 
Ix (1939), 475-83. 

Boyling, Perey J. ‘‘Wesley’s oracle.’’ London quarterly and Hol- 
born review, April, 1939, pp. 218-21. 

Crook, William. The ancestry of the Wesleys with special refer- 
ence to their connexion with Ireland. London: Epworth press, 
1938. Pp. 84. 

De la Gorce, Agnés. ‘‘Le réformateur Wesley et la monarchie 
anglaise.’’ Revue universelle, Lxxvin (1939), 449-60. 

Funston, John Wesley. The Wesleys in picture and story. An il 
lustrated history of the life and times of John and Charles 
Wesley. Oak Park, Illinois: Published for the author, 1939. 
Pp. 137. 

Harrison, Frank Mott. ‘‘Two Johns: Bunyan (1628-1688)—Wes 
ley (1703-1791).’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, 
July, 1939, 347-54. 

Henderson, G. D. ‘‘A Scottish teacher of the Wesleys.’’ London 


quarterly and Holborn review, October, 1939, pp. 471-82. 
On Henry Scougall, author of The life of God in the soul of man (1677). 
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Hunter, Frederick. ‘‘The origins of Wesley’s Covenant Service.’’ 
London quarterly and Holborn review, January, 1939, pp. 78- 
87. 

McConnell, Francis J. John Wesley. New York: Abingdon press, 
1939. Pp. 355. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 636. 

MeNeill, John T. ‘‘Luther at Aldersgate.’’ London quarterly and 

Holborn review, April, 1939, pp. 200-17. 


Pennington, Edgar Legare. ‘‘John Wesley’s Georgia ministry.’’ 
Church history, vi (1939), 231-54. 


Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society. Vol. xxu. Burnley: 
Printed for the Society, 1939. 

This small quarterly contains notes on Wesley and early Methodist activities 
and figures, e.g., John Tregortha (pp. 15-20), Victory Purdy (pp. 31-38), John 
Bray (pp. 49-51). 

Schmidt, Martin. ‘‘Die Bedeutung Luthers fiir John Wesleys 
Bekehrung.’’ Luther-Jahrbuch, xx (1938), 125-59. 


Seott, Perey. John Wesleys Lehre von der Heiligung, verglichen 
mit einem lutherisch-pietistischen Beispiel. (Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des neueren Protestantismus, xvi) Berlin: Tépelmann, 
1939. Pp. xii + 97. 


Shepherd, T. B. ‘‘The children’s verse of Dr. Watts and Charles 
Wesley.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, April, 1939, 
pp. 173-84. 


John Wilkes 


Nobbe, George. The North Briton: a study in political propaganda. 
(Columbia University studies in English and comparative lit- 
erature, No. 140) New York: Columbia University press, 1939. 
Pp. ix + 274. 

A careful book on the ‘‘masterpiece of mischief’? by Wilkes and Churchill 
which has taken very prominent place in the history of liberty. With many 
passages from the North Briton and from his close knowledge of the contempo- 
rary topics, Nobbe analyzes the subjects of the journal, the methods, the in- 
tricate political background, and the connections with the Briton and other 
periodicals and such leading figures as Bedford, Bute, Fox, Grenville, Halifax, 
— George Kearsley, Arthur Murphy, Newcastle, Pitt, Smollett, and 

emple. 


Sir Christopher Wren 

de Beer, E. S. ‘‘Whitehall Palace: Inigo Jones and Wren.’’ 
N&Q, cixxvir (1939), 471-73. 

Musser, Ruth, and Krantz, John C., jr. ‘‘The friendship of Robert 
Boyle and Christopher Wren.’’ Bulletin of the history of 
medicine, vir (1939), 970-74. 

Reddaway, T. F. ‘‘Sir Christopher Wren and the re-building of 
London.’’ N&Q, cLxxvi (1939), 92-93. 

The sixteenth volume of the Wren Society 1939. Drawings and 
models of the construction o: St. Paul’s Cathedral. Measured 
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drawings of the old choir by F. C. Penrose. Thomas Malton’s 
drawings 1797-1800. Part I. The contract book. Part II. 
The minute book. Part III. The ‘Frauds and Abuses’ con. 
troversy, and Part IV. Building accounts 1668-1675. Oxford: 
For the Wren Society, 1939. Pp. xii + 216, with 22 plates, 


Edward Young 
Mutschmann, H. The origin and meaning of Young’s Night 


Thoughts. (Acta et Commentationes Universitatis Tartuensis, 
B. xuin. 5) Tartu: 1939. Pp. 22. 

Not. in TLS, Aug. 12, p. 482. § Argues that a serious illness (as reported 
by the Swiss Tscharner) was the occasion of the poem, and that Philander 
represented the poet’s ideal self, Lorenzo his real self. 

Pettit, Henry. ‘‘Young’s ‘Night-Thoughts.’’’ Corr. in TLS, Oc. 
tober 14, 1939, p. 593. 


Vill. CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Baroni, Victor. ‘‘La Bible chez les controversistes catholiques du 
xvii® siécle en France.’’ Revue d’histoire et de philosophie 
religieuses, XIX (19389), 97-129. 

Brien, Manson Milner. ‘‘The development of critical editing by 
Abbé Lenglet du Fresnoy.’’ Papers of the Michigan Academy 
of Science, Arts and Letters, xxii (1988), 507-16. 

Cabeen, David Clark. ‘‘The esprit of the Esprit des Lois.’’ PMLA, 
Liv (1939), 439-53. 

Carré, J.-R. _Consistance de Voltaire le philosophe. Paris: Boivin, 
1938. Pp. 107. 

Clark, A. F. B. Jean Racine. (Harvard studies in comparative 
literature, Vol. xv1) Cambridge: Harvard University press, 
1939. Pp. xi-+ 354. 

Rev. by K. Woods in TBR, Jan. 21, 1940, p. 4. § Cf. the tercentenary essay 

and editorial in TLS, Dec. 23, pp. 742, 743. 

Jones, S. Paul. A list of French prose fiction from 1700 to 1750. 
With a brief introduction. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1999. 
Pp. xxxii + 150. 

Kahn, Ludwig W. Social ideals in German literature, 1770-1830. 
New York: Columbia University press, 1938. Pp. 108. 
Krakeur, Lester Gilbert. ‘‘Diderot’s esthetic theory.’’ Romanic 

review, Xxx (1939), 244-59. 
Merian-Genast, Ernst. ‘‘Das Problem der Form in der franzésisch- 


en und deutschen Klassik.’’ Germanisch-Romanische Monats- 
schrift, xxvm (1939), 100-20. 


Mowat, R. B. Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 
1938. Pp. 368. 


Ogden, Henry V.S. ‘‘The rejection of the antithesis of nature and 
art in Germany, 1780-1805.’’ JEGP, xxxvm (1939), 597-616. 
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Padover, Saul K. The life and death of Louis XVI. New York: 

Appleton-Century, 1939. Pp. xiv+ 7 
Rev. by H. Gorman in TBR, May 7, p. 5. 

Palmer, Robert R. ‘‘The French Jesuits in the age of enlighten- 
ment: a statistical study of the Journal de Trévoux.’’ Amer- 
ican historical review, XLV (1939), 44-58. 

Qualia, Charles B. ‘‘The campaign to substitute French neo-class- 
ical tragedy for the comedia, 1737-1800.’’ PMLA, tiv (1939), 
184-211. 

Qualia, Charles B. ‘‘Racine’s tragic art in Spain in the eighteenth 
ecentury.’’ PMLA, tiv (1939), 1059-76. 

‘Racine et l’estranger.’’ RLC, x1x (1939), 523-667. 

The whole issue is given to twelve articles on this theme. 

‘‘Numéro spécial en l’honneur du trois centiéme anniversaire de la 
naissanee de Racine.’’ La Muse frangaise, xvi (1939), vii, 
289-448. 


Robertson, J. G. Lessing’s dramatic theory. Being an introduc- 
tion to & commentary on his Hamburgische Dramaturgie. Cam- 
bridge: University press, 1939. Pp. x + 544. 

Rev. by L. M. Price in Germanic rev., XIv, 291-95. 

Rommel, Otto. ‘‘Rationalistische Daimonie (Die Geister-Romane 
des ausgehenden 18. Jahrhunderts).’’ Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, xvu 
(1939), 183-220. 


Thomas, R. Hinton. The classical ideal in German literature, 1755- 
1805. An introduction and an anthology. Cambridge: Bowes 
& Bowes, 1939. Pp. xii + 126. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Opere di Dante, Nuova Edizione Diretta da Michele Barbi, volume VI. De 
Vulgari Eloquentia, Ridotto a Miglior Lezione e Commentato da Aristide 
Marigo. Firenze; Felice Le Monnier, 1938. Pp. elvi, 364. 

This is the second work to appear in the great edition of Dante now being 
issued by the Casa Editrice Le Monnier. The Convivio appeared in 1934-1937 
and the Rime are now printing. The plan of the series involves introduction, 
text, elaborate commentary, translation into Italian of Latin works,1 and 
analytical index. Textual notes are reserved for the critical edition of the 
Societ& Dantesca Italiana. 

The general editor is to be congratulated on having made responsible for the 
De vulgari eloquentia a mediaeval student whose abilities and devotion are 
evident in a series of publications extending over some thirty years. Dr. 
Marigo is now professor of Mediaeval Latin in the University of Palermo, 
The process that he has imagined and carried out for many years he presents 
in the preface. I translate part of it as illustrating the ideals of a scholar: 


‘*One must reach the depths of the matter and yet more of the spirit of 
mediaeval culture, without carrying into the interpretation our modern judg- 
ments and preconceptions, and must let that spirit guide one to the exploration 
of the sources of its universal knowledge in the most diverse regions—Biblical 
exegesis by Fathers and Doctors, theology and philosophy, grammar, ancient 
and mediaeval rhetoric and poetic, history and geography, Latin classics and 
the vernacular poetry of Italy, France, and Provence—without ever forgetting, 
in the numerous details of research, that the spirit of that thought is essentially 
philosophic and tends toward a universal synthesis. ... . 

‘‘Far from any presumption that the edifice so built is perfect, I neverthe- 
less believe that it is solid in its foundations and firm in its main walls, I 
have brought to a conclusion a study of Dante’s latinity in its primary sources, 
scriptural, patristic, and grammatical, with the guide of the dictionaries of 
the time, especially of the more authoritative and widely circulated, the in- 
edited Derivationes of Uguccione Pisano, which Dante used; this is a study of 
prime necessity, because those who have supposed they can translate and 
interpret according to classic usage and humanistic taste, or with the guidance, 
inadequate and often deceptive, of popular reflections of a Latin word, have 
fallen into not a few errors and misunderstandings, even as to concepts funda- 
mental for the tractate. I have studied at the same time the mediaeval sources 
of the various multiform knowledge of Dante, as is revealed for the most part 
merely in some passing indication, which makes clear his obscurities and u- 
certainties and gives to the hypotheses that seem to me most probable the 
value of conjecture or of simple intuition. Where the thought is very difficult 
because of its great brevity, I have used as solid points of support analogous 
passages in which the thought of Dante is without equivocation, and as corner 
stones the ideas that inform mediaeval spirit and culture. Avoiding the 
division of my work into sectors, I have selected the long road as the surest, 
considering with a single method the comment, translation, and criticism of 
the text as an indivisible whole, the parts of which should illuminate one an 
other, in order to give me, in their agreement, the greatest possible security 
against the peril of going astray (pp. VIII-I1X).’’ 


With such ideals the editor is able to clear away what remains from the 


1In the translation of De vulgari, p. 83, Romagna is a slip for Toscana. 
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sixteenth century of mistaken interpretation, and to build his exegesis on firm 
foundations. In his view the work is not a plea for the language of Florence 
as a tongue common to the courtiers of Italy in Dante’s time. In fact to 
assume that there was any such common tongue in the poet’s time, as did 
Trissino, is anachronistic (p. LXxx). Dante is to deal only with the more 
elevated portions of the language of Italy, and not, according to the ordinary 
interpretation, with ‘‘la lingua italiana comune a tutte le persone colte, aliena 
da idiotismi, usata nelle corti, negli studi e nelle aule’’ (Lxvim). The words 
curiale and aulicwm appear, on study of the neglected second book, not to sig- 
nify the conversation of Italian courts, according to the usual explanation, but 
something quite different: ‘‘Diremo che aulicwm pare esaltare la regale 
bellezza del volgare nella lirica di alto stile, legata nelle sue origini a reggia e 
a corte; curiale le solenne stilizzata regolarité della prosa ufficiale e 1’ornata 
eloquenza di parata’’ (LXxIx). To arrive at the vulgare illustre, Dante begins 
with the first language of men before the Tower of Babel, given by God and 
hence more perfect than any product of man’s art, such as the Latin of Dante’s 
time. Even after the dispersion, man still retained his inborn faculty of 
speech and his language is still living and natural. ‘‘La lingua volgare é 
dunque nobtlior perché naturali sono la sua origine ed il suo sviluppo verso un 
sempre pil alto e spirituale valore espressivo (eloquentia) per opera special- 
mente degli ingegni pit eletti della nazione, che agiscono razionalmente nel 
senso dell’unitéa e regolarita contro le tendenze irrazionali e disgregatrici della 
natura corrotta’’ (LxIv). Of this vulgar tongue the most splendid part is 
that developed by the best and most learned poets who have written in Italian. 
To provide this vulgare illustre with a poetic and a rhetoric is the dominant 
purpose of De vulgari eloquentia as Dante planned it. 

In addition to discussing this matter, Dr. Marigo in his introduction gives 
the history of the work and its study, and a discussion of the technique of the 
poetry to which Dante refers. An appendix analyses the metrical schemes of 
all the poets who serve as examples. 

The notes are admirable for their explanation of Latin words from various 
mediaeval works known to Dante. The section on the language and style and 
the glossary are valuable not only for this treatise, but for mediaeval Latin 
studies generally. 


Duke University ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge: a Biographical Study, by E. K. Chambers. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1938, xvi plus 373 pp. ($7.00). 

Lawrence Hanson, The Life of S. T. Coleridge: the Early Years, London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1938, 575 pp. (21 shillings). 


Since the appearance of J. D. Campbell’s Coleridge in 1894, there has been 
no successful biography of Coleridge; now after nearly half a century two 
biographies are issued almost simultaneously. Why, one may ask, has Coleridge 
been so consistently ignored by biographers, when Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats have been so generously treated? The answer will in some measure 
anticipate criticism of both Chambers and Hanson. Superficially Coleridge 
has not, until the last decade enjoyed the popularity of his contemporaries. 
More important than this, however, the potential biographer is appalled by the 
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complexity of Coleridge’s life and by the still greater complexity of Coleridge’s 
thought, touching, as it does, almost every realm of intellectual activity. A 
truly definitive study of Coleridge must deal with the outward activities of his 
life, the development of his mind, the intellectual influences upon him as well 
as his place in nineteenth century thought, and finally the milieu in which he 
flourished. Only recently have sufficient materials (letters, notebooks, ete.) 
been made available to biographers. Coleridge’s life, it seems to me, is es- 
sentially a tragedy. The biographer must recognize in Coleridge a man of 
unsurpassed genius, who was thwarted and frustrated by weaknesses within 
him. The happy, enthusiastic, gifted creator of Christabel and The Ancient 
Mariner saw his poetic power decline, his domestic life disintegrate, and his 
fondest dreams evaporate. II] luck, like ill health, dogged his footsteps. Though 
many of his literary ventures failed through his own inecapacities, for the 
financial difficulties of his publishers he was not to blame. Loving, friendly, 
guileless even, he frequently fell out with his closest friends. Coleridge was, 
as he himself once said, more sinned against than sinning; and if a biographer 
is to do justice to him, there must be a sympathetic understanding and a spirit 
of forgiveness. Otherwise the picture will be distorted. 

Now Sir Edmund greatly simplifies his task by limiting himself to a mere 
narrative. He passes by the ‘‘tempting themes’’ relating to Coleridge’s in- 
tellectual being. But despite his avowed intention of ignoring Coleridge's 
literary productions, Sir Edmund occasionally passes judgment upon them 
His evaluation of Coleridge’s poetry is just; he is acute in what he says of 
Coleridge’s journalistic work; but he dismisses the Biographia Literaria almost 
contemptuously and certainly has little patience with Coleridge’s philosophical 
and theological work. His last sentence betrays his point of view: ‘‘So Cole 
ridge passed, leaving a handful of golden poems, an emptiness in the heart of 
a few friends, and a will-o’-the-wisp light for bemused thinkers.’’ 

Nor is Sir Edmund sufficiently sympathetic in treating Coleridge’s life. One 
suspects that he became impatient with the ever-restless Coleridge, who 
‘‘spawned plans like a herring’’ but who seldom succeeded in consistent, dis- 
ciplined achievement. We have here a pretty full picture of Coleridge’s weak- 
nesses: addiction to drugs, unseemly obeisance before titled personages, self: 
hypnotism, flattery to friends, unreliability, and misdirected intellectual activ- 
ity. These are all too true. But Sir Edmund might have offset them by 
dwelling a little more on Coleridge’s virtues: his conversational powers, his 
ability to inspire friendship, his fundamental honesty, his passionate devotion 
to his children, and his unquestionable genius. Instead of Sir Edmund’s im 
plied statement, because of constitutional weaknesses, mental, moral, and phys- 
ical, Coleridge failed to make good use of his genius, one might, were he 
sympathetically inclined, say, in spite of these weaknesses, Coleridge took his 
place as a leader among his contemporaries, and won the esteem, respect, and 
often love of the best minds of his day. 

Sir Edmund handles his materials well, and we can follow Coleridge’s career 
in minute detail. He has successfully brought together all the available data, 
and his careful annotation makes possible scholarly verification. He is never 
at a loss in his narrative and he marshals his facts with amazing dexterity. 
His is in every way a reliable biography. A few trivial slips might be men 
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tioned. The idol of Coleridge’s youth was William Lisle Bowles, not Thomas 
Lisle Bowles (p. 12); Coleridge’s army name was Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke 
not Silas Titus Comberbacke (p. 23); Mary Evans can scarcely be called a 
‘¢distressed waif’’ when Coleridge met her in 1808 (p. 39); Coleridge was 
never really guilty of the charge of having deserted his wife and children (p. 
285); Mrs. Gillman was always called Anne not Maria (p. 28%); and there 
was no misunderstanding between Sara Coleridge and her cousin; the allusion 
in Mrs. Coleridge’s letter, which Sir Edmund uses as evidence, was, as un- 
published letters show, to another young man who sought Sara’s hand (p. 315). 
But these are indeed trivia and in no way detract from the scholarly value of 
this biography. 

Mr. Lawrence Hanson’s biography is on a more ambitious and comprehensive 
seale, the present volume detailing Coleridge’s life up to the settling at 
Keswick in the summer of 1800. Mr. Hanson does not write quite so easily 
as Sir Edmund, and his book suffers from superfluous quotation. He is some- 
what more sympathetic with Coleridge and he attempts to grapple with the 
herculean task of tracing the development of Coleridge’s mind. On the whole 
he is successful. Especially illuminating are his conclusions about the state 
of Coleridge’s philosophy in the autumn of 1798. He shows how Coleridge 
sought from the beginning for a reconciliation between the demands of his 
head (for rationalistic explanations) and those of his heart (for intuitive or 
mystic explanations). He shows that Coleridge might have found a solution 
in the Cambridge Platonists but that the hold of Hartley and Berkeley was 
still strong. Hence the study of German transcendentalism proved to be rather 
a confirmation than an initiation of Coleridge’s own philosophy. 

Concerning Coleridge’s political thought Mr. Hanson is less convincing. He 
fails to recognize, I think, that the changes in political opinions were super- 
ficial rather than fundamental and that Coleridge’s later claim of consistency 
is in the main justified. The influence of Coleridge upon Wordsworth during 
their first association is admirably treated; Mr. Hanson does not quite evaluate, 
however, the influence of Wordsworth upon Coleridge. The succinct statement 
of Wordsworth’s intellectual condition in 1797 is admirable and fundamentally 
in agreement with the best Wordsworthian scholarship. Mr. Hanson’s analysis 
of The Ancient Mariner fails as a criticism of that poem. The insistence upon 
its moral background seems to contradict Coleridge’s own statement that the 
poem contained too much rather than too little moral. 

Both Sir Edmund and Mr. Hanson fail to consider Coleridge as a father. 
To him his children were a constant source of wonderment, delight, and in- 
spiration; and even when he seemed to have abandoned them, or when he was 
sunk in bondage to opium, they were never wholly absent from his thoughts. 
Both biographers likewise fail to emphasize sufficiently the importance of 
Sarah Hutchinson in Coleridge’s life, though Mr. Hanson will undoubtedly 
reconsider the question in his forthcoming volumes; and both men are unjust 
to Mrs. Coleridge and tend to view her through the eyes of Coleridge and his 
friends, 

Both biographies are, then, reliable, and each in its own way complete. 
Neither will be a popular biography; Sir Edmund’s because it is too factual 
and not sufficiently analytical of the poet’s character, and Mr. Hanson’s be- 
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cause his plan of necessity requires detailed treatment of philosophical prob- 
lems. The ‘‘most wonderful man he had ever known,’’ as Wordsworth said in 
learning of Coleridge’s death, or even Lamb’s ‘‘ Archangel, a little dam. 
aged,’’ does not come to the foreground in either biography. Sir Edmund is, 
of course, the more accomplished scholar and he writes with clarity and force- 
fulness. Mr. Hanson, however, is an indefatigable worker, and if his sub- 
sequent volumes measure up to the present one, he will perform an inestimable 
service to students of Coleridge. Taken together, these two biographies, the 
one a chronicle, the other a ‘definitive’ study, supply the reader with an ade- 
quate understanding of Coleridge. 


University of Pennsylvania EARL LESLIE GrRIGGs 


A List of French Prose Fiction from 1700 to 1750 by 8. Paul Jones. New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1939. 


This careful, comprehensive bibliography is a most valuable contribution to 
the study of the 18th century French novel. It lists, in chronological order by 
years and also in alphabetical order, nearly 1000 original works published dur- 
ing the first fifty-one years of the century, including adaptations, but not 
translations, of foreign prose fiction. Each item is accompanied by an indica- 
tion of its souree—whether it has been found in a certain library (Mr. Jones 
limits himself mainly to the three libraries containing the greatest number of 
those works with which he is concerned: the Arsenal, the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, and the British Museum) or in bibliographical works such as those of 
Barbier and Quérard—and also, where possible, by the description and history 
of its various editions. Mr. Jones has discovered and identified a number of 
works and authors, and brought together material hitherto unavailable except 
to a few people or dispersed here and there in different libraries and bibliogra- 
phies (e.g. he has used the valuable MS catalogs of novels at the Arsenal). His 
list seems very complete; subsequent research in libraries not visited by him 
can, at best, add but a small number of novels to it. The typographical layout 
of the book recalls that of the Readers Guide and the International Indez to 
Periodicals, and the consequent impression given by it is one of neatness and 
clarity. 

In an illuminating introduction of some thirty pages, Mr. Jones examines 
the bibliography he has established and draws- some conclusions which n0 
student of the French novel can afford to overlook. A table and chart drawn 
up by him furnish conclusive proof of the generally-accepted idea that the 
novel, as a literary type, gained ever-increasing popularity in the first half of 
the century and especially after 1735-40. 

Mr. Jones is to be congratulated on his bibliography; one can only express 
the wish that he will not forget his original intention, and soon follow up this 
book with a list of the more important prose fiction of the second half of the 


century. 


E. JOLIAT 


University of Iowa 
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Werden wnd Wesen der deutschen Sprache, by George Nordmeyer. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Pp. viii, 120. 


This book, as indicated by the sub-title (Hine sprachgeschichtliche Ein- 
fihrung), is a brief introductory history of the German language. A number 
of works of this nature, of approximately equal succinctness, in English and 
in German, have appeared in the last fifteen years or so, but none deliberately 
couched in relatively simple German style and specifically. designed, like Pro- 
fessor Nordmeyer’s, to serve both as a reading text and as an introduction to 
German linguistics for American college students. One might be tempted to 
question the feasibility of placing such a book in the hands of the student who 
has not fully mastered the intricacies of modern German style. There is, how- 
ever, a Strong point in favor of doing just that, which the author does not 
appear to have made explicit in his Introduction: To students who plan to 
continue their study of linguistics beyond the elementary stage, this text offers 
practice in the style and vocabulary peculiar to the field. 

As this treatise is admittedly intended for beginners, it is rather surprising 
to find the author assuming (p. 2) that the reader already knows that English 
is a Germanic language. Otherwise his treatment of Indo-Germanic and 
Germanic in the first two chapters is exceedingly clear and interest-sustaining. 
Subsequent chapters present in as much detail as possible considering the 
limited space the shiftings of consonants and vowels, the Ablaut, a character- 
ization of the Germani and their culture, the gradual growth of both the 
standard German and the dialects, the characteristics of the language and to 
some extent the literature of the Old High German and Middle High German 
periods, and a very brief discussion of New High German. The final chapter 
is valuable because of its brief outline of the progress of German linguistic 
scholarship and the inclusion of a selected list of journals and books in the 
field. The tables of vowels and consonants concluding the chapter appear to 
me to be lacking in Uebersichtlichkeit, at least from the standpoint of the 
elementary student. Perhaps the whole field of vocalic and consonantal changes 
could have been made more intelligible to the beginner by means of a com- 
prehensive table showing, at a glance, the progression of each sound from 
Indo-Germanic through Latin, Primitive Germanic, Gothic, English, Old High 
German, Middle High German, Early New High German and modern German. 

Added practicality is achieved by the inclusion of a vocabulary comprising 
technical terms and a goodly number of less common non-technical words. 

A serious defect in almost all of the extant histories of the German language, 
in my opinion, consists in their inadequate treatment of the Early New High 
German period. In view of the fact that this is also true of Professor Nord- 
meyer’s book (which, however, might merit exoneration on the basis of its 
brevity as a whole), it might have been well for the author to include in the 
bibliography (p. 100) Feist’s Die deutsche Sprache (2nd ed., 1933), in which 
relatively much more space than in any other similar work is gratifyingly 
devoted to that very important early period in the development of the modern 
Schriftsprache. 

There are other, less important details one might wish to criticise, such as 
the mixture of German and English in the text or in tables, e.g. ‘‘sh-Laut’’ 
(p. 3), ‘*(b) and (p)’’ (p. 3), ‘‘see under e’’ (p. 25). These could and 
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should have been conveyed entirely in German. In general, however, the book 
is a valuable addition to our store of texts for advanced college students, and, 
as suggested by the author, might even serve as a guide to graduates and 
prospective teachers. 


University of Iowa H. O. Lym: 


Defoe’s First Poem by Mary Elizabeth Campbell. Bloomington, Indiana: The 
Principia Press, 1938. Pp. ix+222. 


In Defoe’s First Poem Miss Campbell presents a scholarly edition of A New 
Discovery of an Old Intreague, a satire which biographers, harassed by the 
multiplicity of Defoe’s writings, have usually been content to dismiss with a 
few words. In addition to illuminating the baffling text of the poem, Miss 
Campbell has rewritten from contemporary sources the history of London’s 
struggle for freedom during a crucial decade. 

The events in 1690 which gave rise to Defoe’s poem are intricate and in- 
teresting. One hundred and seventeen members of the Common Council of 
London, all Tories and many, Defoe believed, treasonous Jacobites, petitioned 
Parliament requesting the deposition of the Whigs, who, they alleged, held 
the city offices in violation of the ancient rights and charters, abrogated by 
Charles in 1683 and recently restored under William. As Miss Campbell skill- 
fully shows, many of the petitioners had been servile tools of the later Stuarts 
in their efforts to bring London under royal control, and had played prominent 
roles in the unjust convictions of Lord Russell, Cornish, and Elizabeth Gaunt. 
The Lord Mayor answered in a convincing document, which Miss Campbell 
reprints together with the petition, and the House of Commons refused to act. 
But Defoe, fearful of Jacobite plots for the future, wrote his satire to show 
who these apparently candid petitioners really were and to expose the other 
Jacobite elements in the country. 

The enormous amount of annotation necessary to render the poem intel- 
ligible has forced Miss Campbell to put all the material usually found in notes 
into introductory chapters explaining parts of the poem. Despite the length 
and occasional dullness of this commentary, the results justify the method. 
When at last the reader reaches the complete text, he reads without inter- 
ruption and with comprehension. Once understood, Defoe’s verse will be seen 
to equal in vigor and in rudeness the work of many socially conscious poets 
among our contemporaries. As an edition of A New Discovery, Miss Camp- 
bell’s book deserves only praise. 

The problem of Defoe’s character remains more tantalizing than any con- 
nected with his writings, and little emerges from this study to justify Miss 
Campbell’s assertion that the poem becomes ‘‘an illuminating commentary on 
the character of the author.’’ To be sure, Defoe reveals himself in his most 
amiable guise as the loyal and admiring subject of King William. If he is at 
times unduly suspicious, his errors spring from his intense loyalty and can be 
forgiven. Beyond this Miss Campbell does not yet go. It is to be hoped that 
her investigations of Defoe’s early work may suggest a principle which will 
vindicate the duplicities of his later career. For the present her attention to 
the task of editing well the text of the poem has pushed aside the reward of 
generalizing with insight. 


, 


University of Iowa Rurus Putney 
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De Comus a Satan. L’Qewre Poétique de John Milton expliqué par sa Vie, by 
Paul Phelps Morand. Paris, 1939. 262 pp. 

The Effects of his Political Life wpon John Milton, by Paul Phelps Morand. 
Paris, 1939. 125 pp. 


The first of these volumes attempts to show that Milton’s temperament and 
whole attitude toward life changed so radically as he matured that readers 
must consider not one Milton but three, and that this transformation was due 
chiefly to his political activities. It would pass unchallenged, of course, that 
Milton did not live on unaffected by the varied experiences encountered and 
the circumstances that prompted his writing. But the effort to show a change 
greater than this necessitates much reading between the lines. It seems hazard- 
ous to infer a great deal as to the poet’s belief in life in another world from 
the phrase in his epic ‘‘whether in Heav’n or Earth.’’ Nor does his censure 
of some young theologians seem a satisfactory explanation of his not entering 
the church; for he censured certain contemporary poets, ‘‘our late fantastics,’’ 
and yet became a poet himself. Undeniably there are inconsistencies in his 
work, and passages hard to explain in the light of others, because Milton was 
not a systematic philosopher. It is pushing the evidence, however, too far to 
postulate more than a natural development, a complete shift ‘‘from adoration 
to blasphemy, from hope and unshaken faith to absolute despair, from fervor 
to rage.’’ 

The second of the two books will be more useful. It is convenient to have 
documentary evidence of Milton’s activities as Latin Secretary and of his 
part in censoring the London press. Especially valuable is the clear summary 
of the debate over the Pamela prayer and of the evidence regarding Milton’s 
visit to Galileo. In these ways the book brings together much that has been 
written on Milton in recent years. 

E. N. 8. T. 


The Marian Eviles: A Study in the Origin of Elizabethan Puritanism, by 
Garrett, Christina Hallowell. Cambridge University Press, 1938. 


Miss Garrett’s thesis is that the so-called flight of Protestants from England 
during the reign of Queen Mary was really an orderly and well-planned migra- 
tion that carried a defeated political party to ultimate power under Elizabeth. 
She bases her conclusion on an examination of the careers of the exiles, ex- 
amined as fully as available records make possible, and on the contemporary 
records of persecutions. The time element involved is important. Mary came 
to the throne on 19 July, 1553, and already in August of that year migration 
from the kingdom was being preached. It was not until the middle of De- 
cember of that year that a proclamation was made forbidding a married priest 
to say mass or minister the sacraments after 20 December, and not until three 
months thereafter were any concerted efforts made to enforce the new regula- 
tion. But the great movement of migration began in January, 1554. Then 
the author introduces a striking array of statistics to show that when 
deprivations occurred, relatively few priests fled to the continent. Of 110 
priests and deacons ordained under the new ordinal of Edward, only nineteen 
went abroad, and all but three of the rest evidently lived in England unmolested. 

That is to say, the facts of the situation would seem to imply that the 
‘exile’? was a voluntary movement at first, encouraged by politicians like 
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Cecil and Gardner and financed by merchants like Richard Hilles and Richard - 
Chambers, not only to keep protestantism alive but also to provide a steady” 
stream of propaganda from the continent against the new reign and to pre | 
pare the clergy of a reformed Anglican Communion to be established in Eng. 7 
land at some later day. 

Why then their reputation as martyrs? The explanation is simple: they . 
would not be received in German cities unless they came as religious martyrs, 7 
Hence they came to Germany, particularly to Strasbourg (their financial cen — 
ter) and Emden (their propaganda center), in that guise, and proceeded to 
issue such streams of propaganda and foster such seditious action as resulted | 
in the actual persecution of their fellows at home. 

In this respect they differed vitally from the group of exiles to France after — 
the dismal failure of Wyatt’s rebellion. These latter were, it would appear, © 
frankly and definitely political exiles, openly anti-Spanish, and actively 
protestant only so far as the Spanish match was concerned. Although they © 
did cooperate with the German groups to overthrow Mary’s regime, they 
represented far more the spirit of the adventurer (many of their number were © 
younger sons) than did the groups across the Rhine. . 

It is an interesting and impressive case, but it may be questioned whether 
the ‘‘migration’’ was quite so definitely a planned movement as Miss Garrett 
implies. That men went into exile from fear of what Mary seemed certain to 
do in reorganizing the ecclesiastical system of England would seem likely. © 
Many undoubtedly wefe moved by much the same attitude as Richard Hilles © 
had been in the last years of the reign of Henry VIII. He writes his friend 
Bullinger that he was in danger of coming into difficulties with ecclesiastical 
authorities over matters of ceremony and practice, and so had hurried off to 
the continent to save himself. While not technically and officially an exile, 
he at least had felt it expedient for his own safety to seek refuge among his — 
fellow religionists in the German cities. It seems likely that many of the 
Marian exiles were self exiles, from motives of prudence rather than from any 
discernible plan. There is no gainsaying the fact, however, that once gathered 
in their little groups in the German cities they became potent and busy movers 
for the restoration of the reformed way in England, and that they were, by 
their experience there, prepared to take over the control of religious affairs m 
England when Elizabeth came to the throne. 

The larger part of the volume is given over to a ‘‘Census of Exiles,’’ im 
which the author has gathered as full information as possible about each of 
the recorded sojourners in Germany during Mary’s reign. This extensive 
material is useful as a background for the interesting theory which she ad- 
vances and which she promises to develop more fully in a later work. 


University of Iowa J. W. ASHTON 





